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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PoLiTIcCIANS are apt to become so immersed in politics as 
to lose sight of the very conditions of their own existence. 
re) It would be generally agreed that had the 

ie dation British people (of whom about 20,000,000 of 
both sexes are nowadays voters) desired to 

pursue a pro-German and anti-French policy, they would 
not have confirmed a Conservative Government in power 
at the last General Election, nor have provided it with an 
independent working majority. Rather would they have 
sought a Ministry elsewhere. There was abundant choice. 
They could easily have recalled Mr. Lloyd George, who 
had been recently expelled from Downing Street and had 
been playing Germany’s game ever since the Armistice. 
He obviously enjoyed nothing more than sticking pins into 
France as a punishment for having fought on the same 
side as Britain during the Great War. Failing Mr. Lloyd 
George, a pro-German and anti-French electorate might 
have fallen back on Mr. Asquith and the Wee Frees, who 
had done their utmost in Opposition to demonstrate that 
in office they would be as hostile to the Entente as the 
Coalition, if not more so. Thirdly, there was the so-called 
Labour Party, i.e. the Socialists who were itching to prove 
that they could be more offensive to our friends and more 
fulsome to our enemies than either of the Radical factions. 
Prominent Socialists had done as much of Germany’s dirty 
work during the war as they dared, while the more patriotic 
section had, in the interests of “harmony,” latterly decided 
to toe the line to the “wild men” who habitually boss 


the party. The British public, however, after four years 
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of Coalitionism—with its ceaseless, systematic, shameleg 
efforts to convert Allied victory into defeat, which had 
been only too successful—decided against all the anti. 
French and pro-German combinations, from Mr. Lloyd 
George to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—because none of thegg 
were pro-British. Our people appreciate what seems to he 
beyond the ken of most Politicians, namely, that permanent 
peace—described in platform perorations as “the greatest 
of British interests”—depends largely on two facton, 
(1) the cordial co-operation between the Allies whose joint 
efforts won the war; (2) preventing Germany, as the guilty 
aggressor, from transferring the war burdens that pr- 
perly appertain to her on to the Powers whose only offence 
was that, being attacked, they defended themselves. This, 
in a word, is the whole problem of Reparations which has 
a moral, no less than a material, a political, and a practical 
aspect that Downing Street cannot afford to ignore, how 
ever anxious may be some of its frequenters to do so, 


THE country became sick to death of Lloyd Georgian policy 
of picking quarrels with France in order to scale down all 
’ claims for Reparations against Germany at 
Sick of Pro- the bidding of a handful of innominai 
money-lenders in the City of London, rm 

inforced by a clique of Treasury officials and a posse comi- 
tatus of Mandarins and Mugwumps whose single title to 
advise their countrymen on international issues is they are 
never by any chance right. They were all wrong before 
the war, which they dismissed as “unthinkable,” and 
by which Lombard Street, Downing Street, and White 
hall were taken completely unawares. They were con 
tinuously wrong during the war, which they would have 
lost had they been listened to, and which they prolonged in 8 
far as they were listened to, e.g. in the management of the 
Blockade. Since the Armistice, they have merely reverted 
to type. If our Defeatists couldn’t prevent Germany from 
losing the war at sea, on land, and in the air, they could s 
least look to it that the Allies were robbed of the legitimate 
fruits of victory, and that Pacifism was promoted by ir 
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volving the winners in as much ruin as the losers. But 
though such may be the attitude of the paltry but powerful 
factions that contrived to keep Britain unready in 1914, 
and strove to keep her neutral when the “ Mailed Fist” 
attacked France and Belgium, and which are now endeavour- 
ing “to get a bit of their own back,” it has never been 
the attitude of the British public, which realizes to-day no 
less keenly than at the time that the existence of England 
was at stake when Wilhelm II went on the war-path just 
as much as the existence of Germany’s immediate neighbours. 
They have consequently no desire that France and Belgium 
should be punished for resisting the common enemy as is 
apparently the policy of those International Financiers, 
Superior Persons, Cobdenite Officials, and other Marplots 
who, somehow or another, invariably succeed in getting 
the ear of British Governments, whatever party may be 
in office, For a Conservative Government that was placed 
in power but a few months ago by a patriotic majority to 
commit this country to a policy that only provokes enthu- 
siasm among the enemies of Conservatism, might con- 
ceivably be an interesting experiment, but would be a 
decidedly hazardous enterprise. We don’t say that things 
have yet reached this pass. : eE 


At the moment of writing, Ministers are highly mysterious 
concerning their policy on Reparations, as to which they 
are clearly uncomfortable, judging by the 
ceaseless Cabinet Councils held in the third 
week of July. So far there has been a somewhat ambiguous 
statement by the Prime Minister—his first essay in ambi- 
guity—which was greeted with ominous cheers from all 
the Defeatists in the House of Commons and with an 
equally ominous silence in other quarters. It has been 
hailed with satisfaction in Berlin as a possible precursor 
of the dislocation of the Entente—and with apprehension in 
Paris, Our Radical Malignants at home make no conceal- 
ment of their hope that a Conservative Government may 
achieve what they could never do, namely, sever the last 
link that binds us to France. The Labour Party interrupted 


Mysterious 
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its venomous attacks on every British Institution to expres 


confidence in the Prime Minister’s handling of the Ruy 
crisis as foreshadowed by his statement, and as Messy, 
Ramsay Macdonald & Co. have recently re-Germanize 
themselves, there can be no two opinions as to what they 


expect from what they imagine our Government to be | 
doing. Abroad, the Hearst Press has intermitted its Anglo. | 


phobe campaign to indicate approval of a British policy 
that appeals to its Francophobe department, which js 
nourished and sustained by the rancour of Mr. Lloyd George, 
We do not go so far as to say that such encomiums are yet 
deserved, and we devoutly hoped that they never may be, 
and that the Government are not yet as irrevocably con. 
mitted to allow Lord Curzon and Mr. Reginald McKenna 
(who are said to have been colloguing together) to mn 
amok in European affairs, as the enemies of the Entente 
suppose. Such a policy would be suicidal for any Conse. 
vative Government at the present juncture. The undis 
guised rejoicings of such organs as the Manchester Guardian— 
which was unable to return a single member of its own 
kidney at the last General Election, either in Manchester or 
Salford—the ardent admirer of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
embittered foe of everything that Conservatives stand for 
or care for, should help the Prime Minister to realize the 
danger of a false move on this vital issue. It is impracticable 
to adopt any but a frankly pro-British standpoint. Any 
and every attempt to bolster up an anti-French and pro 
German policy could only recoil on the heads of its authors 


TuE Man in the Street and his Wife are entitled to a hearing 
in “a world made safe for Democracy.” It was they who 

bore the brunt of the war and who bear the 
ea pees burdens of the peace. It was but the other 

day that they voted. Had they wished to 
sacrifice France in order to propitiate Germany, they would 
have summoned Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Lloyd George, 
or the Wee Frees to Downing Street. They put in Mr. 
Bonar Law because they wished something different 
Neither the present Prime Minister nor any other Minister 


nee ce: 
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has any authority to pervert the national mandate in order 
to gratify the enemies of our friends and the friends of our 
enemies. We are told by those who know him best that 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin is the very last man to countenance 
anything of the kind, and that he is “ the soul of Loyalty.” 
We can well believe it, and therefore look to him to refuse 
to be the catspaw of the pro-German Coalition clique in 
the Cabinet, headed by Lord Curzon, and the various other 
little Potsdam factions with private and particular axes 
to grind who are so desperately busy behind the scenes, 
but never operate in the open lest their enthusiasm in the 
German cause should strike the rest of the world as an- 
thing but disinterested. 


Into the Prime Minister’s statement on Reparations of 
July 12th—repeated by Lord Curzon in the House of 
: Lords—much was read by pro-Germans at 
The Prime home and abroad for which the rank and 
Minister’s ; ; 
Statement file of the Conservative Party sincerely hope 
there may be no justification when the 
Government policy is fully incubated. That it should 
have evoked enthusiasm in such quarters was bad enough, 
nor was the atmosphere improved by the statements that 
Lord Curzon is believed to have inspired in that portion 
of the Press which is helping him to smash the Entente 
with France. It was circumstantially stated in Paris 
that the original draft of this statement, as laid before the 
Cabinet by the Foreign Minister, was so gratuitously offensive 
to France that wiser colleagues, including the Prime 
Minister, realized that, published in that form, it would 
end the Entente, and that they insisted on toning it down. 
Not being in touch with official circles we have no means 
of verifying this story, which is chiefly interesting as indi- 
cating French impressions of Lord Curzon’s animus. It 
may conceivably be his ambition to destroy the Entente, 
which he had no hand in making, and to which accordingly 
he has never been fully reconciled. But it cannot be the 
Prime Minister’s objective, and such an episode should 
help him to realize whither he is being conducted. The 
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statement contained internal evidence of having bee 
““messed about” by several persons, so, though conveying 


the collective views of the Cabinet, it may express the | 
opinion of no single individual. It resembles one of those | 
puddings that contain ingredients to suit every palate, } 


producing a general effect of stodginess. There was the 
inevitable opening lip-service to the Entente coupled with 
the customary tremors lest ‘we ask Germany to pay in 
excess of her capacity’’—the bugbear of all Mandarin 
who care little how much Britons or Frenchmen pay, s 
long as the Teuton gets off cheap. Once more Mr. Bonar 
Law’s January “ plan’—hatched in the Treasury—was 
trotted out and France was reproved for having entered 
the Ruhr, while Pan-Germany and pro-Germany wer 
encouraged by the suggestion that the Poincaré policy 
was a failure. Consequently, the British Government 
would now assume the responsibility of embarking on a 
separate correspondence with Germany on the basis of 
the German Note of June 7th—which incidentally was 
the exclusive fruit of the Franco-Belgian occupation of 
the Ruhr. Great Britain would, however, submit her 
reply to the German Note to our Allies “in the hope that 
we may be able to arrive at an agreement with them as 
to the terms.” Then came an unmistakably “ Baldwin 
touch’ which permits the hope that the Prime Minister 
will not allow any Coalition colleagues to completely Lloyd 


Georgianize our foreign policy, “‘scupper” the Entente, 


and shatter the Conservative Party: ‘In formulating 
these views, His Majesty’s Government are not without 
hope that they may be expressing Allied sentiments as 


well as their own. We do not believe that in principle \ 


we are widely separated, if at all, from them.” 


M. Porncars has, during the prolonged pause following 
this statement in Parliament, wisely utilized several oppor 
tunities to keep the French view of Reparw 
tions and the Ruhr to the fore. Great 
Britain is under deep obligation to this calm and steadfast 
statesman who, throughout a peculiarly trying crisis, has 


M. Poincaré 
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refused to allow himself to be “rattled” by the various 
alarums and excursions organized with that object. The 
French Prime Minister's every utterance makes it clear 
that he is no less anxious to preserve the Entente than 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and if these two could be left to 
settle matters between them, there would be small risk of 
any such diplomatic disaster as some Cabinet Ministérs 
and all the Opposition factions seek. Could M. Poincaré 
break through the British official world and get into 
direct contact with the general public of this country, he 
would be impressed and gratified by the strongly pro- 
French sentiment in all classes. Whatever may be the 
plight of our Parliamentarians and club wiseacres, the 
average Englishman and Englishwoman understand and 
sympathize with France’s desire to obtain Reparations 
and Security, and devoutly hope she may gain them as 
richly as she deserves them. Their views are expressed 
by the Rothermere Press, which once more has prevented 
the falsification of public opinion, and given decent people 
a chance of being heard. There is none of that incom- 
prehensible tenderness or sickly sentimentalism for the 
Boche which finds expression in Parliamentary speeches 
and in leading articles, though very rarely in platform 
speeches, and hardly ever in private conversation. The 
British public have no desire that Germany be spared in 
order that Britain and her Allies may be ruined. 


Tue British public keenly appreciate M. Poincaré’s retort 


to the insolent attacks on France with which Mr. Lloyd 
George is seeking to ingratiate himself with 
American Anglophobes and Francophobes. 
The ex-Prime Minister is almost as much at 
a discount on this side of the Channel as on the other. In 
unveiling a memorial (July 22nd) to the fallen at Villers 
Cotterets, a place of peculiarly poignant memory to many 
English families, M. Poincaré, after describing the deliberate 
and diabolical destruction wrought by the Germans for 
the purpose of crippling France in peace as well as in 
war, thus disposed ot Mr. Lloyd George’s latest : 


Wisdom from 
France 
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These are the conditions under which an eminent statesman, the former 
Prime Minister of an Allied country, confuses issues in the most iniquitous 
manner and declares it “‘ amusing” that while repairing as we are doing our 
devastated regions we should complain of the vast sums expended every day 
by the Government of Berlin. What does Mr. Lloyd George wish to imply ? 
When Germany rebuilds her merchant marine, develops her railways, or con- 
structs a new canal is she repairing devastation ? Is she not rather improving 
her equipment? Does she pay for these improvements from unmortgaged 
resources ? Is it not, rather, true that she pays for them with money due to 
us? All that may be amusing for Mr. Lloyd George but for France it is 
deplorable and even intolerable. 


M. Poincaré quoted from a German document published 
in 1916, a detailed account of brigandage perpetrated for 
the express purpose of paralysing France, together with 
expressions of satisfaction that the economic power of 
France had received a blow from which it could never 
recover. In many places it was joyously declared it would 
be impossible to rebuild and recommence work, and inhabi- 
tants would have to migrate elsewhere. The speaker 
added : 


Mr. Lloyd George had these cynical publications in his hands in 1919 during 
the drafting of the Peace Treaty. Is it possible to have read these infamous 
pages and to forget them? The recovery of France threatens no nation, and 
our friends would be better advised to turn their attention to a problem closer 
at hand. Why are they not with us in the Ruhr? If they were there they 
would have a better understanding of the real dangers which the near future 
will bring. They could not fail to see in the formidable organization of German 
industry serious grounds for disquiet and reflection. 


M. Poincaré’s peroration was addressed to a far wider 
circle than the ‘“ National Liberals’’—who have been 
described as ‘‘ neither National nor Liberal.” 


Germany, in reconquering her economic primacy, will impose upon the 
world at the same time the scandal of a most retrograde and most immoral 
political domination. To banish this peril it is necessary that England, Belgium, 
Italy, and France should unite more closely than ever in the same effort. They 
must frankly face realities, must refuse to be misled by the delusive vision of 
a Germany impoverished and rendered powerless for all time, and must learn 
to discover truth under all forms of camouflage. 

It would not be so difficult to furnish the Allied Governments with bases 
of an instructive comparison and means of arriving at a just decision. Would 
not a visit to the Aisne, followed by a trip to the Ruhr, suffice to instruct them? 
Let us hope none of our friends will refuse to undertake this brief inquiry, for 
which neither financial studies nor expert judgments are required. Let us 
hope that the glorious memory of victories won in common in these devastated 
regions will not be forgotten, that eyes now closed may be opened to the facts, 
and that in time to come no one may have to regret that in the decisive hour 
the clear warnings of France were disdained. 
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We cannot help feeling that His Majesty’s Ministers might 
serve themselves better—to say nothing of the country— 

if they sat in conclave somewhat less often 
A False and gave up a little more time to mastering 
Analogy the problem that puzzles and perturbs them. 
Although the present Cabinet abounds in intelligence, 
knowledge, public spirit, and character, no Minister has 
made a special study of the peculiar psychology of the 
Germans, towards whom as a beaten foe old Etonians 
and old Harrovians are inclined to feel very much as they 
feel towards each other’s schools after the annual cricket 
match—‘‘ Let us shake hands and be friends.” A very 
proper spirit among cricketers, but the Germans are not, 
never have been, and never could be cricketers. ‘‘ Cricket,” 
in any sense of that term, is repugnant to their nature, 
as we ought to have learnt during the war. The Germans 
are fraudulent debtors, whose single idea is to cheat their 
creditors. Their entire energies are now bent on that 
most congenial task. If they can persuade Public School 
statesmen in this country to treat them as defeated 
cricketers, so much the better for them—the more idiots 
we. No Responsible Statesman has yet made any remark 
indicating any glimmering of an understanding of German 
mentality. As an additional misfortune and an additional 
handicap the Cabinet rely on Lord Curzon to keep them 
straight on foreign affairs. Unluckily, although our Foreign 
Minister is a man of untiring industry, encyclopedic know- 
ledge, and copious eloquence, he is innocent of the Pan- 
German problem and has not the least suspicion of what 
“he is up against.” To make matters worse the Coalition 
was careful to plant in Berlin as British Ambassador a 
financier (Lord d’Abernon) instead of a diplomat, and 
financiers are usually bad watchdogs where Germany is 
concerned. Lord Curzon imagines that by hectoring and 
~gan be bullied into adopting 
the Curzonian view of Reparations, which being Curzonian 
18 ex hypothesi more “reasonable” than any opinion 
that may be entertained in Paris, But in this instance, 
M. Poincaré happens to be right, and his tenacity in sticking 
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to his point has rendered no less service to England than 
to France. Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon—who be 


it remembered took his Reparations policy from the Coali- | 
tion Prime Minister—are hopelessly and demonstrably | 


wrong. It is nothing less than a tragedy that a Coalition 
Foreign Minister should have lingered on in a Conservative 


Cabinet to perpetuate one of the worst Coalition traditions, | 


THESE are confessedly strong statements, and we may 
say that it goes very much against the grain to describe 
any foreign Government as being in the 
right in any controversy with a British 
Government. We only do so being con. 
vinced that British interests demand that the Poincaré 
view of Reparations prevail over the Curzon view. The 
issue is extravagantly simple, though many axe-grinders 
are obscuring it. Shall Germany defraud her creditom, 
devoting the proceeds of the fraud to preparation for 
another war? In this sense it is an issue of Peace or 
War and in no other. Those who are encouraging Germany 
in her present gigantic swindle, whether they realize it or 
not, are promoting the repetition of another and yet greater 
war, just as much as those Pacifists provoked war in 19I4 
who denied that there was any German danger and prevented 
our getting ready to meet it. On the other hand, those 
who now support France are working for permanent peace 
in Europe, which can only come through the effective 
immobilization of Prussianized Germany. That is why 
we say that the Poincaré Government is doing Britain's 
business no less than France’s business by remaining it 
the Ruhr. The longer this occupation lasts the less likeli 
hood of war. The facts concerning the great German 
swindle are as incontestable as the moral aspect of the 
swindle is plain. They have recently been set out afresh 
in a lucid, masterly, and convincing article in that pre 
eminently respectable periodical the Quarterly Review, 
which the Prime Minister might do much worse than read 
aloud to his unsophisticated colleagues. The article # 
entitled ‘“‘Germany’s Capacity to Pay,” and as our pro 


“ Against the 
Grain” 
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German propagandists are unable to answer it, it may be 
taken as unanswerable. It is at once a striking vindication 
of French policy, and a condemnation of the pitiful tricks 
of Downing Street since the Armistice. With these latter 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin has no sympathy whatsoever, and 
the country looks to him to turn over a new leaf. 


Our readers would be well advised to study the original, 
at which we can do barely more than glance in these pages. 
‘ The Quarterly Review recalls that before 
The “Quarterly +},, war, German statesmen and publicists 
Review ; , . 
were at one in pronouncing their country 
to be “ By far the wealthiest in Europe.” To-day Germans 
are unanimous in advertising the ruin of the Fatherland 
and a fortiori its inability to pay Reparations. The im- 
portance of Reparations to Great Britain and the rest of 
the world consists in this, namely that “by destroying 
the value of the mark Germany has wiped out not only 
her National Debt, but also the private indebtedness of 
her industries.”” Serious as was German competition before 
the war, “it will be infinitely more dangerous to us if 
British industry is shackled and weighed down with an 
onerous war burden, while Germany is free of her war 
debt and her peace debts as well.” This is the ABC 
of the question from the British point of view, as Mr. Mure 
Ritchie and other leading men of business in this country 
who use their brains have seen and said from the outset, 
Mandarins may be unable to see it—Mugwumps won’t— 
Highbrows are indifferent—but some of our pro-Germans 
know what they are about in continually clamouring for 
the remission of Reparations. Great Britain simply cannot 
afford to allow her most formidable industrial competitor 
to emancipate herself from the burdens of a war made 
in Germany by the mere manipulation of her printing press. 
It were madness in us, and it is treason to British interests, 
in those who knowingly advocate any such policy—in the 
ignoramuses it is only imbecility, In any case the French 
have a separate account to settle with the common enemy, 
for, as the Quarterly Review points out, “ France is deter- 
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mined that Germany shall make good the damage she has 
done; that if a nation is to be ruined by the war, it shall 
not be France.” Both the Allies are in fact equally con. 
cerned to make Germany pay—we no less than France, 
France no less than us. We are, therefore, equally interested 
in ascertaining Germany’s capacity in that respect. “Is 
it true that she has been ruined by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Reparation payments made hitherto?” The 
answer is that the resources of “the richest country in 
Europe” of 1914 have suffered slightly by the peace. 


THERE are many favourable and dominating features in 
the position of Germany, with her immense and _ prolific 
population, occupying so central and com- 
manding a position as to be “unique,” 
Thus German Agriculture is so productive and seientific 
that her experts confidently anticipate the capacity of 
German soil to grow sufficient food for all her dense popv- 
lation. In coal, although sustaining some loss of pro- 
duction by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany remains 
to-day the greatest coal-producing country in Europe, if 
we may believe German official publications. She possesses 
much more coal than France and Great Britain combined, 
apart from her gigantic lignite deposits producing 10,000,000 
tons per month! Indeed, in ‘‘ cheap and abundant power, 
the most important factor in industrial success, Germany 
remains foremost in Europe.” After this recital it is 4 
relief to learn from the Quarterly Review that Germany has 
lost the ‘‘ bulk of her iron ore in Alsace Lorraine and the 
bulk of her tin ore in Upper Silesia,” likewise “a con- 
siderable quantity of her potash deposits”’ to France. But 
‘her wealth in potash and other salts is absolutely un 
fathomable,”’ so the loss of Lorraine is ‘“‘ not so serious.” 
Germany’s wonderful system of inland waterways gives her 
an immense pull, both as an exporter and an importer, over 
all competitors. In iron and steel she is prodigiously 
rich—before the war producing twice as much as this 
country, of whom the Quarterly Review uncomfortably 
reminds us Germany was ahead in all industrial production, 


* Unique” 
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except textiles and shipbuilding. Since the Armistice, she 
has greatly developed her whole industrial equipment, and 
hopes to double and treble her pre-war output of ships, 
thanks to linking up her yards and her mines. Then we must 
remember that the bulk of profits made in German com- 
merce and German industry has been devoted to improving 
and extending plant, “‘ while in this country the bulk of 
profits has been claimed by the tax-collectors.” Since the 
Armistice, German factories have been “ modernized,” while 
British factories remain full of “‘ labour-wasting machines ”’ ! 
In other words, Lloyd Georgian statesmanship plundered 
the British taxpayer and crippled British industry, while 
allowing Hugo Stinnes & Co. to escape scot free and to 
develop their productive power. German multi-millionaires 
were, forsooth, “‘too poor” to pay Reparations, though 
British votes were collected by astute demagogues on the 
pretext that they would do so. 


RecentLy we had Sir Eric Geddes, the newly elected 
President of the Federation of British Industries, fresh 
“Sseofne ” from a tour of German booby traps, also 
the F BL pleading German poverty: The Quarterly 

Review knocks all this nonsense on the 
head in the remarkable passage quoted below, in which 
it sets forth the salient facts, which the Federation of 
British Industries, the British Commonwealth Union, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, and other high-sounding 
organizations, would make it their business to broadcast 
throughout the country if they were half as zealous on 
behalf of British industry as their nomenclature suggests. 
We fear, however, that some of our so-called “ captains 
of industry”’ have capitulated to International Finance, 
which is becoming a more dangerous factor in our midst 
than International Bolshevism. It is ‘‘ our” International 
Financiers, or rather ‘their’? International Financiers, 
who raised the specious cry that ‘“‘Germany must be got 
going.” These gentry have little national sentiment, and 
would just as soon finance Hugo Stinnes’ enterprise and 
promote German employment as they would finance any 
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firm in the Federation of British Industries. It seems 
strange that men of the acumen and experience of Sir Eric 
Geddes cannot see this, and that they should unconsciously 
succumb to German propaganda to the extent of demanding 
a further moratorium for Germany, which means less taxation 
for German federated industries and more taxation for the 
Federation of British Industries, There is nothing in the 
relative position of the two countries to justify this attitude 
in any Englishman whose heart is in the right place, as 
that of Sir Eric Geddes must necessarily be. Let him 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this appreciation 
of Germany’s position by the Quarterly Review : 

Germany possesses, not only the most favourable geographical position, 
and the most valuable physical resources among the nations of Europe, but 
has, in addition, a large, intelligent, industrious, progressive, and rapidly 
increasing population. The Germans have shown in the past their high ability 
for carrying on commerce, shipping, banking, agriculture, and the manufac- 
turing industries, particularly in those branches that yield the largest profit, 
In consequence, Germany has advanced in the past more rapidly than other 
nations. A few decades ago, the country was poor and the people lived mainly 
by agriculture. Before the war, Germany had become the leading nation in 
Europe in many industries, and the leading nation in the world in certain 
highly important and most profitable industries, such as the chemical industry 
and the electrical industry. France and other countries have seen their 
valuable territories devastated by the war; while England has suffered from 
almost unbearable taxation. Germany has neither endured invasion nor 
suffered from ruinously high taxes during or after the war. She has preserved 
the bulk of her wealth-creating resources and has vastly enlarged and improved 
her wealth-creating machinery. Why, then, has she been reduced to poverty? 


Why is she not only unable to pay Reparations, but unable even to raise 
sufficient taxes for her current needs ? 


66 > 


GERMAN “poverty,” as the Quarterly Review points out, 
is “apparent” rather than “real.” It has been largely 
brought about by “inflation,” a process 
which “has not impoverished Germany 48 
a nation,” for though ruining several classes 
it has “greatly enriched others.” Agriculture, industry, 
and commerce have gained whatever others have lost, and, 
moreover, thanks to the fall of the mark, they practically 
escape taxation. Thus, while Great Britain, with a much 
smaller population, is paying £400,000,000 in Income Tax 
annually, German Income Tax payers proper (taking the 
March position of the mark) are paying only £1,200,000. 


* Poor” 
Germany 
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The proceeds of other German taxation in March were 
equally derisory. Thus the German Corporation Tax 
yielded £150,000 a year, and the much-advertised Capital 
Tax £60,000 a year, the Property Tax £4,000 a year, the 
Inheritance Tax £90,000, the Motor Car Tax £20,000, the 
Betting Tax £60,000, the Beer Tax £11,000, the Sugar 
Tax £4,000, and the tax on matches £1,800 per annum. 
The Germans, as we all know, are great beer drinkers, but 
whereas in Great Britain, with a much smaller population, 
the Beer Tax produces £100,000,000 per year, in Germany 
it only produces £11,000. As the writer points out, thanks 
to inflation, taxation in Germany has become a “ joke,” 
as indeed it is, seeing that the total taxation of this 
enormous population on the March figures was equivalent 
to £60,000,000. Therefore, allowing for the difference in 
population, the British taxpayer pays twenty times as 
much as the German. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, to say nothing of 
Lord Curzon, Sir Eric Geddes, and any number of our 
Joint Stock Bankers, demand—and are supported by a 
clamorous Press—that yet heavier burdens shall be cast 
on this country in order that Germany may be spared. 
After many more pages of equally illuminating facts, the 
writer thus summarizes his conclusions : 

Germany’s capacity to pay is vastly greater than before the war. Her 
earning power is probably as great, notwithstanding the territorial losses she 
has suffered, because these have been offset by the extraordinary improvement 
of the machinery of production and distribution. On the other hand, her 
current expenditure has been reduced to a minimum by the disappearance of 
the National Debt and the State debts which, in the aggregate, were considers 
able, and by the notable reduction of the military and naval expenditure which 
formed so onerous a burden before the war. It may, therefore, be estimated 
that Germany's possible surplus should be twice as large as before the war, 
provided reasonable efficiency prevails in production and reasonable economy 
is maintained in public and private expenditure. Her capacity to pay is much 
greater than is generally realized. A Government which has the will to create 
order could easily convert Germany’s poverty into abounding prosperity. The 

poverty Pp y 
mark can be stabilized at any moment by stopping the printing of notes, 
In its closing sentence the Quarterly Review tells us 
why these things are not done: ‘Unfortunately, the 
determination not to pay Reparations has become general, 
and therein, not in economic circumstances, lies the diffi- 
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culty.” We claim, in the face of this unchallenged exposi- 
tion of the truth, to be abundantly justified in supporting 


M. Poincaré against Lord Curzon and the Coalition policy | 


of “sparing Germany.” We go so far as to say that, on 


the vital issue of Reparations, M. Poincaré is not only 4 | 


better European, but even a better Englishman than his 


detractors in this country, who, whether aware of it or not, | 


are the catspaws of Pan-Germanism. 


‘WHEN in doubt, abuse France”’ is the motto of some of 
our Minor Mandarins and of not a few of our major 
journalists. With a unanimity calculated to excite suspicion, 
Ab Ministerial understrappers are “ warning” 
Temees the country against coming bad times which 

they ascribe to ‘“‘ European unrest” and 
couple with “appeals to our Allies” to agree with British 
statesmanship—save the mark—that the one thing needful 
to a commercial and industrial millennium is to spare Hugo 
Stinnes and Co.—British unemployment, or other economic 
misfortunes, are tacitly debited to the “ unreasonableness” 
of France in demanding justice from Germany! If only 
M. Poincaré would retire from the Ruhr and waive all 
France’s claim for Reparations as Mr. Lloyd George s0 
“generously ”” waived all Britain’s claims for war costs 
from Germany, all would be well. There would be a huge 
trade boom in which jobs would be seeking men instead of 
men hopelessly seeking jobs as at present. Such, we gather, 
is the view of the Board of Trade, the India Office, and pre- 
sumably the Treasury—the others may be expected to 
follow suit. We shall have a chorus of denunciation of 
wicked, grasping France who alone stands between the 
British working man and abounding prosperity echoing 
through the Government Press while Radical, Socialistic, 
and Lloyd Georgian journals become positively epileptic. 
It pleases a certain type of writer whose rhetoric exceeds 
his sense or his knowledge to dispose of every difficulty 
by some simple formula that expresses his prejudices. It 
is so easy to say that but for France being in the Ruhr 
trade would be booming throughout Europe, of which we 
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should get the benefit. We suspect this proposition to be 
no better founded than other prejudiced propositions from 
the same quarters. There were few symptoms of any such 
boom before France: entered the Ruhr, though there was 
a certain appreciation of “ gilt-edged securities”—due to 
the sacrifice, by successive British Governments, of our 
industrial and productive interests to banking and extraneous 
financial interests—and an active speculation in certain City 
circles in German securities and even in German currency, 
which “far-seeing’’ persons thought it worth while to 
buy at wall-paper prices. But it was common ground 
before the “ Ruhr” that Government expenditure with 
its intolerable taxation—sacrificing the creator of wealth 
to the mere manipulator of money—accounted for the de- 
plorable industrial outlook in this country, particularly 
the widespread unemployment. 


UnForTUNATELY for those political pundits who habitually 
seek to debit others with the fruits of their own blunders, 

the absurd suggestion that by occupying 
a the Ruhr France has ruined British trade, 

has been completely disposed of by Mr. 
Harold Cox who, as a Free Trader, and therefore a man of 
virtue, cannot be discounted as though he were a benighted 
Protectionist. He has always been among the acknowledged 
authorities of the school to whom Free Imports is a ritual. 
An examination of the Trade Returns convinces Mr. Cox 
that “if the figures published by the Board of Trade are 
correct, the statements made by the politicians and business 


men who are now campaigning against France are seriously 


misleading.” * Thus the value of all British goods exported 
fell from £369,000,000 in the first six months of 1921 to 
£352,000,000 in 1922 but rose to £383,000,000 in 1923. 
Had this increase in values been caused by a rise in prices it 
would have meant little, but prices to-day are about what 
they were last year, and substantially lower than in 1921. 
Therefore to get more money we had to export “a much 
larger quantity of goods.” That means there was a larger 


* See Mr. Harold Cox’s article, Daily Mail, July 18th. 
VOL, LXXXI 52 
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volume of employment for our workpeople. From these 


facts Mr. Cox derives the conclusion which we respectfully 


comment to any Ministerial orators who may contemplate 
barking up the wrong tree: 


Thus, while the critics of France assert that the occupation of the Ruhr 


has produced unemployment in Great Britain, the figures of the Board of Trade — 


clearly indicate that our foreign trade has required an increased amount of 
labour. 


Turning from the general to the particular, the writer 
finds ‘‘ a still more striking contrast ’’ between “ statements 
of anti-French propagandists and the presumably impartial 
officials of the Board of Trade.” Any injury inflicted on us 
via “‘the Ruhr” must necessarily be reflected in the volume 
of British exports to Germany as to which we have some 
reassuring official information. Thus our exports of coal 
to Germany rose from 2,823,000 tons for the first six 
months of 1922 to 7,964,000 tons in 1923. So British 
miners have no grievance against M. Poincaré. Among 
other “important items of export are steel bars ’—of these 
Germany took 287 tons in the first six months of 1922 and 
12,155 tons in the same period of 1923. Of steel plates 
Germany purchased 2,416 tons in 1922 and 8,001 tons in 
1923—taking the first six months of each year. 


LANCASHIRE, on the other hand, has come off worse, as this 
drop in the exports of “cotton piece goods of all kinds” 
to Germany—for successive periods of six 


ilemm . ‘ 
The Dilemma months shows, and which in round figures 
are as follows :— 
1921 .. .. «2 «oe «+ «+. 5,000,000 square yards. 
a ee 
Os cm dciiatiue io ws! ERS Me 


But Lancashire may derive consolation from the increase 
in her exports to other parts of the world—the following 


figures covering “cotton piece goods of all kinds” every: | 


where : ! 
1921 .. 1... os ss + 1,211,000,000 square yards. 
Y ae” || Le 
res | | ee 


In the same three years our exports of woollen tissues rose from 39,000,000 
yards to 57,000,000 yards, and thence to 69,000,000 yards. 


10,000 
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The “ Blame-France-for-anything-that-may-be-amiss ” school 
alternatively put it—especially commercial magnates who 
are too busy to think—that by occupying the Ruhr 
France has destroyed Germany’s capacity to buy goods 
from other nations, who in their turn cannot afford to buy 
from us. This is very plausible and is made much play 
with by such bodies as the British Commonwealth Union, 
the Federation of British Industries, and the after-dinner 
speakers of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. The 
President of the Board of Trade, who is a peculiarly shining 
light in these circles, has more than once given his counte- 
nance to a dogma which it is deemed almost blasphemous 
to question. 


India cannot purchase from us because Germany cannot purchase India’s 
products, and so throughout the world. 


This formula is regarded as ‘‘ unanswerable” by unconscious 
victims of German propaganda in the higher business world 
who go about repeating it like so many parrots. Sir Eric 
Geddes presumably believes it, ditto Lord Inchcape, and 
not a few other weighty personages. This legend probably 
originated in one or other of the City Bank Parlours in 
touch with Hugo Stinnes & Co., whence it percolated to 
Whitehall and Westminster and thence to Fleet Street, 
thereafter becoming a commonplace at “ London Clubs.” 
It is thus disposed of by Mr. Harold Cox: 


When we turn again to the Board of Trade figures we find that under the 
supremely important head of cotton piece goods our exports to India for the 
six months rose from 492,000,000 square yards in 1922 to 751,000,000 in 1923. 
Our iron and steel exports to India also show substantial increases under most 
of the heads recorded. 


One of two conclusions: either the Board of Trade 
Returns are worthless, in which case our Francophobes 
may be right in their thesis or, as seems more probable, 
the official figures are correct and the anti-French campaign 
is but another tribute to the ingenuity of the Germans 


and pro-Germans in arranging booby traps for unwary 
Britons, 
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THE unfortunate policy of Reparations inherited by the Bonay 
Law Government from the Coalition, and now recommended 
Why ? to the Baldwin Government, would only be 


has been conspicuous by its absence. That policy may 


be described in a word as “ the policy of getting Germany | 


going,” on the optimistic assumption that a prosperous 
Germany involves a prosperous England, and that per 
contra we can never hope to prosper while Germany remains 
in her present plight. We have never been able to appreciate 
this argument for the conclusive reason advanced by Mr, 
Bonar Law in Paris some months ago, namely, that Germany 
is far more a competitor of this country than she is a 


customer. Ifthe Army and Navy Stores invited its members [ 
to believe that its prosperity depended on the prosperity } 


of Harrods, and that, rather than see any disaster befall 
Harrods’ shareholders, the Army and Navy shareholders 
should be prepared to forgo their dividends and finance 
their rivals, the statement would be received with universal 
derision, but it would not be one wit more ridiculous than 
the similar assertion of those Politicians and Press men, 
to whatever party or organs they may belong, who in 
season and out of season deafen us with the statement that 
British unemployment can only be cured via German pros 
perity. Not only was she before the war our most formidable 
rival in the trade of the world, but the German home market 
is ringed with a tariff expressly designed to exclude British 
manufactured goods. It is therefore idle to look for any 
relief from Germany in easing British economic conditions 
unless we made it a condition of our Reparations policy 
that no German duties whatsoever are to be imposed on 


British manufactured goods. As ex hypothesi Free Trade { 


is equally good for everybody, and as our Free Traders 
love the Germans, why do they not utilize this golden 
opportunity for giving Germany the benefit of their universal 
panacea? Echo answers, “Why?” It is probably 
the only answer we shall ever receive to a_ pertinent 
question. 


intelligible on one condition, which so far | 


—— 
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Tue dread inspired by Signor Mussolini among anarchist 
and subversive elements everywhere, and the ill-concealed 

resentment with which Highbrows and 
A Centre of Mugwumps view his efforts to save Italy 
oo from the abuses of modern democracy, give 
us the measure of his value to civilization. If he can pull 
his country permanently clear of the abyss into which 
professional politicians were plunging her, there is no 
reason why any other country should succumb either to 
Bolshevism or to any other form of catastrophe. Therefore 
our Soviet politicians from the Clyde and the Parlour 
Bolshevists at Westminster, who do their bidding while 
pretending to “lead” the Labour Party and display a 
spurious “ moderation” for the beguilement of the British 
bourgeoisie—abhor Mussolini and all his works. He has 
shown the world the way of salvation from Sovietism, 
with which our Ramsay Macdonalds, our Snowdens, and 
all the “ doubting Thomases” would saddle us, should the 
tail that wags the Labour dog ever be in a position to wag 
a British Government. Had Russia possessed a Mussolini 
in lieu of a Kerensky she would have escaped present 
horrors. Had Tribal Ireland had a Mussolini to pit against 
a Michael Collins, she would have avoided the purgatory 
of Sinn Fein. This is not to say that Italy is out of the 
wood, that Signor Mussolini is infallible, or that all his 
measures are the embodiment of human wisdom. The 
conversion of the entire country into a single constituency 
providing the Government of the day with a permanent 
overwhelming majority—as now seems to be contemplated 
in Rome—would have worked lamentably in England had 
it occurred to Mr. Lloyd George to adopt it during the 
heyday of the Coalition. It is one of those heroic measures 
that may conceivably suit a particular country at a parti- 
cular juncture under a particular man. It may be necessary 
as things are in Italy, but it readily lends itself to licence, 
and might enable some personage devoid of Signor Musso- 
lini’s patriotism to establish a personal despotism impossible 
to shake off without a bloody civil war. Another measure 
canvassed among Signor Mussolini’s admirers abroad is 
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the threatened new Press law, which on the face of it i 
calculated to kill independent journalism which could }y 


exterminated at the whim of an irate Minister of the day, | 


Italy is doubtless different from England, but we confess 
to being astonished that the Italian Press should be regarded 
as a danger by the present powerful Roman Government, 


Much as we respect Mr. Stanley Baldwin and little as we | 


should expect him to tyrannize, we should not care t 
invest him with the power of suppressing any organ that 
criticized the foreign policy of his Government as conducted 
by Lord Curzon. 


EvurRoPE in general and Great Britain in particular ar 
anxious to know how Prohibition is actually working in 

the United States, not that either con 
jrether ‘i template following America’s example, but 
ielend simply because it is a vastly interesting 

social experiment. Unfortunately, — the 
subject arouses such angry passions among partisans on 
both sides—and few discuss it who are not partisans—that 
the truth is extremely difficult to ascertain. According 


to the American correspondents of British newspapen ( 


who declared war on Prohibition from the outset, the 
Volstead Law was a passing craze imposed by a well-organised 
and determined minority on an inert and_ disorganised 
majority, who remained asleep until it was too late to counter: 
act the propaganda of the Anti-Saloon League. According 
to the Prohibitionists, on the other hand, the results of 
Prohibition had been so brilliant wherever it had been 
tried locally that ultimately the great majority of States 
became converts to the cause—hence Prohibition wa 
imposed federally. There is as wide a margin between 
these rival accounts of the genesis of the movement 4 
there is concerning its effects. We confess to having rarely 
found the New York informants of London newspapet 
reliable guides on any aspect of American affairs. Whenever 
they suggest that something is “impossible” or “ unthink- 
able,” it almost invariably occurs. Whenever they describe 
some event as inevitable it never happens. They reflect 


ata 
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their environment, which is more out of touch with the 
Middle West—the latter-day rulers of the United States— 
than are the inhabitants of Middlesex. British blunders 
concerning U.S.A. are largely due to our mistaking New 
York opinion for American opinion, which it very rarely is. 
This has been conspicuously the case with Prohibition which 
is anathema in New York, not only among _ intelligent, 
educated, travelled, superior, liberty-loving people, who 
are humiliated by the Prussianism of the whole Pussyfoot 
business, which is making their country the laughing-stock 
of the world, but likewise among myriads of thirsty Irish- 
men, who were drawn towards the Statue of Liberty by 
the conviction that they would find a land flowing with 
whisky. They regard the Anti-Saloon League as the 
invention of the Evil One—their whole existence was centred 
on the saloon. No British Government has played a 
scurvier trick on the Irish than the authors of this mis- 
begotten Volstead Law, which caught Tammany Hall 
napping, and which Tammany Hall hopes the Democratic 
Party may repeal, though it is observable that Democratic 
leaders are somewhat coy in proclaiming themselves “‘ Wet” 
—an attitude in practical politicians suggestive of serious 
doubts as to whether Prohibition is as unpopular as Americans 
in Europe suggest. 


Ir is altogether a vexed question and is happily none of 
our business, and we repeat what we have said before, 
namely that it is so little our business that 

ude age we have no sympathy whatsoever with any 
f of those merchant adventurers of whatsoever 
nationality, who, whether from a Canadian 

or a West Indian base, are engaged in running illicit liquor 
into the United States. It does not matter one brass 
farthing to Great Britain whether Prohibition succeeds 
or fails in the United States, whose inhabitants on any 
principles of “‘self-determination” are obviously entitled 
to dictate to one another what they shall eat and drink 
or wear without let or hindrance from the outside. The 
British Government is bound to protect British shipping 
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against any form of American Prussianism, and would gain 
nothing but contempt by funking an assertion of oy 
legitimate rights, which American authorities are always 
anxious to ignore, convinced as they are that Downin 
Street can always be relied upon to scuttle from the White 
House. But it is no less incumbent on us to make it plain 
that we are not participating in any “conspiracy” to 
break down Prohibition as the hypersensitive and super. 
suspicious Middle West is continually told, and as some 
silly things in some silly British newspapers might encourage 
them to believe. An opportune White Paper contains 
an impartial report on the working of Prohibition by ou 
Ambassador in Washington (Sir Auckland Geddes) which 
indicates the complete detachment of the British official 
world on this burning question. Indeed, it is impossible 
in the face of this document for Prohibitionist partisans 
to pretend that Britain has thrown in her lot with the 
‘* Wets’’ and dreads the triumph of the “ Drys.” Ow 
Ambassador, like the rest of us, is simply seeking the truth, 
which is not easy to find on such an issue. He sets forth 
the facts as supplied by the opposing factions, as well as 
by the Federal Prohibition authorities. The present 
legislation came into force on January 29, 1920, operating 
in forty-eight States, which have framed local laws to sup- 
port the Federal Act. In the remaining three States, now 
joined by New York, the State police do not assist the 
Federal Prohibition agents in making raids. According 
to the three authorities quoted, the amount of intoxicating 
liquor now consumed in the United States, as compared with 
the consumption before the present regime, is as follows: 


Per cent. 
Anti-Saloon League ‘ oe a sie aie 20 
Association against the Prohibition Amendment .. At least 20 
Federal Prohibition Unit of the Treasury .. ne 20 


Accorpine to the official despatch of the British Amba 
sador in Washington : 


— Prohibition of intoxicating liquor has, on the whole, 
Statistics been effective in the rural districts and in the smaller 
towns throughout the country. It is less effective on the 

eastern seaboard and in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, where powerful 
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organizations of liquor smugglers succeed in effecting a regular traffic in 
imported intoxicants. Large quantities of home-made liquor are also brewed, 
but it has proved to be poisonous in many cases, and the practice is reported 
to be on the decrease. According to opinions given by the association against 
the Prohibition Amendment, the fact that the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor is illegal has in itself been sufficient to lead many Americans who 
formerly drank little or nothing to conform to a fashionable habit at social 
gatherings of carrying small pocket-flasks of home-brewed or imported spirits. 


There is similar discrepancy among the same authorities 
as to the number of arrests for drunkenness before and 
after Prohibition. The Anti-Saloon League estimates them 
at 50 per cent. of what they were, the anti-Prohibitionists 
at 100 per cent., i.e. as they were. The Prohibitionists 
produce the following statistics of arrests for drunkenness : 


1917 1921 
Boston ae ae a -- 72,000 31,000 
Cincinnati .. we nye -. 14,000 500 
St. Louis .. Se a ve 4,900 990 
Washington, D.C... os -- 10,800 5,800 
New York City .. ae .. 13,800 6,200 
San Francisco Me as -. 15,100 6,500 
Los Angeles 46 ee -. 17,500 6,800 
Portland, Oregon .. a ie 6,700 2,900 
Detroit we as ie .. 17,400 7,200 


Deaths from alcoholism are estimated by the Federal 
Authorities and the Anti-Saloon League at 20 per cent. of 
what they were formerly, while the Anti-Prohibitionists 
maintain that the correct percentage is 250. According 
to the despatch, municipal statistics show that in the large 
cities deaths from alcoholism in 1922 were slightly more 
than in 1920 and 1921 but were 57 per cent. fewer than 
in 1916 and 1917, The Anti-Saloon League claims that 
crime to-day is only 45 per cent. of what it was before 
Prohibition, but the Federal Authorities apparently con- 
sider that Prohibition has not affected criminal statistics 
one way or the other. On the other hand, the opponents 
of Prohibition declare that the position is 25 per cent. 
worse than it was. A report, published by the Department 
of Commerce, shows that between July 1, 1917, and July 1, 
1922, the number of persons detained in State prisons 
increased from 72°4 to 74°5 per 100,000 of the population. 
During the same period the ratio of Federal prisoners per 
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100,000 of the population increased from 3 to 5°1. Since 
the adoption of Prohibition—proceeds the despatch: 


a marked increase, which is computed at 40 per cent., has taken place in the 
amount of deposits in savings banks. The supporters of Prohibition in the 
United States claim that the average wage-earner now has considerably more 
money to spend on the education of his children, on the furnishing of his home, 
on dress, sports, and amusements. They also affirm that Prohibition has 
caused increased production in the factories, and that many employees, who 
in former days absented themselves regularly on the Monday, and even on the 
Tuesday, of each week, now work a full six-day week. So many other factors 
have contributed to restore economic conditions in the United States since 
the war that it is almost impossible to form any estimate of the extent to 
which Prohibition has contributed to this recovery, or otherwise. 


In other words, it is early days to pronounce with any 
confidence upon the success or failure of Prohibition; that 
it has highly objectionable features goes without saying; 
that it has some compensating advantages is equally clear, 
Time alone will show whether it has come to stay in U.S.A. 


Tue “slosh and tosh” which form the staple of Anglo 
American oratory at the banquets of the Pilgrims Society, 

or the functions of the English-speaking 
Intelligence Union, give us the measure of the judgment 
fetareiow of the public men of the two countries on 

each other’s affairs. It were hard to say 
who are the worst offenders on such occasions—Americans 
who never dream of speaking in this sense in their own 
country, where such sentiments are unpopular, or English- 
men who fondly imagine that Anglo-American friendship 
is promoted by their “hot air.” In striking contrast to 
the superficial nonsense which American tourists habitually 
talk about Europe, and European tourists about Americ, 
is the remarkable interview in the New York Tribun, 
with Mr. George W. Wickersham, the Attorney-General i 
President Taft’s Cabinet, who evidently used his eyes ani 
his ears during a recent trip to England, and was at: paili 
to look below the surface. Mr. Wickersham’s observation 
are all the more arresting because he is one of the mict® 
scopic minority or Republican politicians who believe 


— 


the League of Nations, and therefore may be regarded # 


Poy 
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something of an “ Internationalist.’”” According to Mr. Taft’s 
Attorney-General : 

People in the Government and upper-class Britons are friendly to the 
United States because they feel that the welfare of civilization depends upon 
amicable relationships between the English-speaking powers. But among her 
people generally, the United States is regarded as a greedy, grasping, selfish sort 
of Shylock, determined to have its pound of flesh without assuming obligations 
in return. They think the attitude of the United States in insisting upon the 
repayment of their war debt is a conspicuous example of our greed. 

Then, too, they resent what they call our attempt to force our institutions 
and ideas upon other peoples through our Prohibition regulations. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, denying their ships the right to have liquor 
aboard while in American ports, was received with amazement in England. 
They frankly do not understand how any country should seek to impose such 
municipal regulations on the ships of friendly Powers. Englishmen generally 
look with amazement also on American immigration regulations. They regard 
it as barbarous that foreigners should be taken from ships and held virtually 
as prisoners on Ellis Island because of violations of immigration restrictions 
over which they have no control. Our practices at Ellis Island are, they say, 
entirely foreign to British conceptions of what is due to innocent foreigners. 
We cannot recall any American diagnosis of British senti- 
ment that approaches in accuracy that of Mr. Wickersham, 
and the Pilgrims Society and the English-speaking Union 


might do worse than circulate it among their members. 


THERE is some curiosity as to the rdle of General Smuts 
at the autumnal Imperial Conferences. His Cobdenite and 
Cocoa admirers at home confidently count 
upon his joining forces with the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Indian repre- 
sentatives, and the Irish Free Staters—to say nothing of 
Mr. McKenna—in ‘“‘queering the Imperial pitch” by 
obstructing every effort to consolidate the British Empire. 
We are not expressing any impressions or prejudices of 
our own on this vital issue, but are merely noting the 
expectations of so-called ‘“‘ Free Traders’? who wear their 
hearts on their sleeves and are unable to conceal their hopes 
and fears. Little Englanders believe that if once more 
Imperial Preference can be botched in Downing Street, 
the Dominions will be so deeply discouraged that the whole 
Imperial movement will receive a setback, and commercial 
arrangements will be subsequently entered into with foreign 
Powers which would finally knock “Chamberlainism” on 


Curiosity 
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the head. For reasons best known to themselves and 
quite unknown to us, these marplots count on the Canadian 
Prime Minister to put a spoke in the wheel of Fiscal Reform, 
as did Sir Wilfrid Laurier during the “ Deakin—Jameson” 


Conference of 1907. We sincerely hope their anticipation | 


may be falsified. They equally rely on General Smuts 
whom the Manchester school regard as one of themselves, 
to play the same game. But they are somewhat discon. 
certed by the South African Prime Minister’s recent declara- 
tion in favour of “ the unclean thing ”’ which he pronounces 
to be essential to the material interests of the sub-continent, 
and to which we gather from other quarters, South Africans 
are nowadays looking as an avenue of escape from the 
commercial depression from which their producers have 
suffered acutely of late years. It were rash to overnate 
the significance of a single speech made in a Dominion 
Parliament, but taken in conjunction with the stimulating 
and suggestive utterances of Mr. Bruce, the new Australian 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Massey, who for ten years has 
guided the destinies of New Zealand, it almost looks as 
though it were permissible to anticipate some practical 
forward step from the forthcoming Conference, though we 
must not expect too much from General Smuts until we 
see how he comports himself when once again he is sur 
rounded by his Cocoa, Cobdenite, and Cotton friends in 
the Mother-country. 


Ir was in addressing the Union House of Assembly on 
June 23rd, on the agenda of the Imperial Economic Con 
ference that General Smuts declared that 
are Sool hitherto Imperial Preference had operated 
more to the advantage of the British producer 
than to that of the producers of the Dominions. When it 
was raised afresh, South Africa would welcome any assistance 
Great Britain might be able to give by way of Preference 
on South African products. 
He pointed out that, owing to British fiscal policy, the field of Preference 
was very limited, and Australia and New Zealand were going to press very 


strongly for a very much stronger measure of Preference being given by Great 
Britain to the products of the Dominions. 
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General Smuts went on to foreshadow a great export of dried fruits, which 
would have to meet, in the British market, competition from the Continent, 
and emphasized what tremendous assistance it would be to them if the scope 
of British Preference were extended so as to cover articles not of prime neces- 
sity,and said that this would probably help more than anything else in the imme- 
diate development of South African trade. General Smuts continued that they 
were not going to press the British Government to change its fiscal policy, 
which was @ question that must be settled by the people of Great Britain, but 
they were going to point out, from the Dominions’ point of view, the large 
advantages which would accrue to the Empire if there were alterations in this 
direction as regards Preference. In regard to fiscal policy in general, South 
Africa would adopt the same line as Canada had done all through. 

This cablegram may not be conclusive as to the line South 
Africa will eventually take, but it affords some evidence that 
General Smuts, at any rate, is alive to the virtues of Prefer- 
ence, and that should he relapse into “ Manchesterism ” 
he would antagonize great and growing South African 
interests, which realize that Great Britain is the most valuable 
of all the world’s markets which Boers, no less than Britons, 
are concerned to cultivate. Conceivably a Boer demand 
for Preference in the Mother-country may excite less hostility 
than a British demand in that school whose peculiar 
psychology inclines them to favour any community that 
has fought against us—a Sinn Fein request for Preference 


would probably be received with ecstasies in the Cobden Club. 


Ir will be remembered that during the dementia following 
the Armistice the Coalition Government proceeded to scrap 
.. every form of National and Imperial Defence 

on Coalition —Army, Navy, Air Force. ‘The war to 
end war’”’ had ended all war, and the League 

of Nations would do the rest. Some Politicians hated the 
sight of a soldier or a sailor, especially a British soldier or 
British sailor. Now was the time to get rid of “the whole 
caboodle.” There was never such a wasteful demonstration 
in “ Anti-Waste.” The present Government is constrained 
to undo some of this folly, but reconstruction is always an 
expensive operation. Among capital crimes was the virtual 
abolition of the Royal Air Force, for which Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other “ first- 
class brains’? were responsible. Because the French were 
not such fools as to imitate the Coalition, Lord Birkenhead 
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and his gang fulminate against the French and depict this 


country as being in danger from a sudden French air raid, 


There could be no more annihilating condemnation of them. 
selves than such apprehensions, which are doubtless in part 
inspired by guilty consciences. Their successors have now 
to set about laboriously reconstituting the Air Force, which 
as a beginning will need an additional thirty-four squadrons, 
We must look to it that the necessary funds are not obtained 
by robbing the British Navy. Nor is it tolerable that the 
Navy should be without its own separate subordinate Air 
Force under naval authority. To imagine that the British 
Empire can be saved from the air is one of those infantile 
delusions dear to sensational journalists and “stunt” 
Politicians ‘“‘on the make.” That the Admiralty does not 
share this mania, and that it has not yet infected the 
Government to any serious degree, is clear from the decision 
to make a naval base at Singapore, which, needless to say, 
provokes the usual opposition, and against which every 
ounce of prejudice is enlisted. We regard this step as no 
more directed against Japan than the revival of our Air 
Force is aimed at France. Both are wise and proper pre 
cautions, long overdue, in view of the defencelessness of 
Great Britain and the British Empire. We suspect Ger 
many of making everything ready to organize an immense 
Air Force in the shortest possible time, and we do not wish 
to depend exclusively on Allies for our Home Defence. 
Nor can we believe that any intelligent section of Japanese 
opinion can regard a British base at Singapore as in any 
way a menace to Japan. Such measures are part of the 
price we pay for the luxury of Coalition government. 


THE British public are surely entitled to some mor 
intelligible explanation of the Palestine policy pursued by 
_ successive Governments, with unabated ardour 

re Palestine than has yet been vouchsafed to them by 

onundrum «sah 

any apostles of Zionism—a cause that app 

rently excites immeasurably more enthusiasm in political 
and official circles than do more obvious British interests, 
If there be solid ground for regarding Palestine as a potential 


~~ 


Seal 
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asset of material or national value, or serious strategic 
reasons for keeping British troops in that country, why 
should not Ministers tell us so frankly? At present the 
whole problem is veiled in impenetrable mystery, with the 
inevitable result of inspiring a suspicion that once more 
clandestine and unavowable influences have dominated 
Downing Street and directed our policy into channels 
from which conceivably International Jews may derive 
some benefit, but from which, though Britain pays the 
piper, she has no prospect of acquiring any appreciable 
advantage. The hysterical rhodomantade with which Mr. 
Lloyd George lately closed his serial publications in the 
Daily Telegraph—syndicated, it is alleged, by the Hearst 
Press of the United States and the Stinnes Press of Germany 
—though entitled “ Palestine’s Future” (see Daily Tele- 
graph, July 14th), hardly helps to elucidate the mystery 
which the head of the Coalition could clear up if he would. 
We are once more fobbed off with the disastrous Balfour 
Declaration, of which Mr. Lloyd George sets out the text: 
His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
@ national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country. 
What everybody wants to know is, who authorized Mr. 
Balfour to thus commit this country, without any previous 
discussion in Parliament or any national mandate whatso- 
ever? At the time this was generally assumed to be a 
vital war measure, the reasons for which would be subse- 
quently revealed, but from that day to this none of the 
0.M.’s implicated in this business have condescended to 
produce any justification of their conduct. 


TuE impotence of the Press has never been more strikingly 
demonstrated than by its egregious failure to revive 
Coalitionism by foisting a Radical Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a Conservative 
Government. Not only did all Governmental 
organs work the great McKenna “ stunt,” but independent 


An Unsuccess~ 
Stunt 
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journals allowed themselves to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of their City editors on behalf of a second-ratg 
politician who, according to Lombard Street, has developed | 
into a financial genius by the process of presiding over 
Joint Stock Bank. There could be no more deplorable ! 
blunder from the Conservative Party’s point of view than | 
to introduce into the Cabinet a politician whose views on | 
all prominent public questions are indistinguishable from 
those of Sir John Simon—not even the fatheads of Fleet 
Street would dream of suggesting that Sir John could, o 
should, “strengthen” the Baldwin Government by joining 
it. Yet all were “ whooping it up ” for his former colleague, | 
without so much as asking for any assurance that Mr, 


McKenna had shed any Radical heresies. His appointment | 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer was treated as a foregone ' 
conclusion by all the pundits of the Press—the only remaining 

doubt being the date at which this momentous event would | 
occur, it being assumed, as a matter of course, that any 
coveted parliamentary seat would be instantly vacated 
by its occupant, and the King’s assistance enlisted to 
create any requisite Peerage. Indeed, some of our readers 
thought that we were wasting our time and theirs in | 
protesting against the inevitable. But we were not. Nor 
are we wasting it now in renewing our protest. The pause 
has given the Conservative Party time to think, and the 
longer they contemplate the projected arrangement the 
less they like it. McKenna propaganda has over-reached 
itself, and there is increasing reluctance and _ increasing ; 
difficulty in facilitating his appropriation of “a sale 
Conservative seat.” First we were told that Sir Frederick 
Banbury, the senior City Member would gracefully retire 
to the House of Lords in order that the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might enter the House of Commons invested 
with adequate prestige. But Sir Frederick declined to be 
kicked upstairs for the benefit of Mr. McKenna. Thereupon 
his junior colleague, Mr. E. C. Grenfell, was marked down 
for extinction by the boomsters. During many weeks, 
inspired paragraphs predicted the inclusion of Mr. Grenfell’s 
name in the next Honours’ List, though there was neve 


be wholly unable to guarantee the 
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any substance in this rumour. Moreover, it transpired 
that were he willing to oblige, the City Conservatives would 
** walk-over ” which is 
understood to be part of Mr. McKenna’s price for condes- 
cending to enter a Conservative Cabinet as a Radical. His 
health, we are told, will not permit him to face a contested 
election, and as an uncontested election is unobtainable, it 
would appear as though he is likely to remain where he is, 
as he certainly will, if he be wise. 


From the outset, we regarded the projected transfer of 
Mr. McKenna from the City to Westminster as disastrous 

to the Government and to our Party, because 
A Conservative calculated to revive those suspicions as to 
Sabine its bona fides which were rife during our 

prolonged subjection to Mr. Lloyd George. 
Not that we should for a moment compare two Radical 
politicians who have little in common except their opinions, 
and between whom there is not much love lost. We ascribe 
this project, which there is now a reasonable prospect of 
defeating, to the exceeding modesty of the Prime Minister, 
who has not yet realized his own strength, and whose 
failure to do so causes him occasionally to heed inferior 
advice, and at other times to imagine that his Cabinet 
needs “ strengthening ’ by the introduction of one or more 
“dud” politicians who, however prominent and cocksure 
of their own capacity, would only weaken the Ministry 
which has got on very well without them, and to which 
they would not contribute one atom of popularity in any 
democratic sense of that term. We are fully aware that 
unimpeachable Die-Hards at one moment succumbed to 
the McKenna boom, deeming it desirable that an over- 
worked Prime Minister should have the assistance of an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer in the laborious task of 
steering the Finance Bill through the House of Commons, 
but now that this has been achieved without extraneous 
aid, by virtue of the authority, ability, and popularity of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, ably seconded by the devoted and 


skilful industry of Sir William Joynson Hicks, it is generally 
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felt that the occasion for Mr, McKenna’s services has passed 
away, and that it would be wiser to retain the Excheque 
in Conservative hands. If neither Mr. Amery nor My 
Neville Chamberlain can be spared by the Departments 
in which they have distinguished themselves, Sir Willian 
Joynson Hicks has many qualifications to succeed Mp 
Baldwin in that office. With the Imperial Conferencg 
looming ahead of us as the outstanding political event of 
the year, there could be no more untoward appointment 
as British Chancellor of the Exchequer than a convinced 
Little Englander and confirmed Cobdenite, who was among 
the most narrow and bitter opponents of the Chamberlain 


policy, to which there is every reason to believe Mr. McKenna | 


is as openly or secretly opposed as ever, because, like the 
Bourbons, he has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 


APART from its foreign policy—which is probably nowadays 
too much in the hands of the Foreign Minister, just as last 
: year he had too little say—the Baldwin 
aoe Government closes the Session in a dis 
tinctly stronger position than when it was 


formed. The Prime Minister has done well whenever he | 
has asserted himself, and is now universally recognized as 


fully competent to occupy the great post he holds—far 
more competent indeed than several eager aspirants for 
this prize which, as it were, dropped into Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s lap without his lifting a little finger to secure it. 
Both in Parliament and in the Cabinet he is felt to be 
adequate, while his talents as a succinct, humorous, end 
thoroughly human speaker are rapidly developing. ‘There 
is usually something of the Mountebank or the Mandarin 
about prominent public men—occasionally there is a touch 
of both—but our present Prime Minister is singularly free 
from these weaknesses, and we shall be surprised if he ever 


—— 


~~ 


acquires them. He is learning all the time, and among — 


other things that he will and must learn is to trust his own 
instinct and not assume that a thing is right or wrong 
merely because a certain number of Front Benchers aay 
so. There are no more fallible guides than the Mandarin 


——e 
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class and their mouthpieces in the Press. Had we listened 
to them we should still be staggering under Coalition 
Government, which was pronounced to be “‘ indispensable ” 
until the hour of its collapse. Again it was their Sunday 
scribes—voicing the views of the “first-class brains’? now 
en disponibilité—who vociferously demanded, week by week, 
that the Birkenhead Cave should be brought back to 
Downing Street, presumably as a prelude to the resurrection 
of Mr. Lloyd George. ‘The Government, we were told, 
“could not last a month” unless “strengthened ”’ by the 
“ Parliamentary experience’’ of this ex-Minister, the scin- 
tillating wit of that one, the brilliant platform gifts of yet 
a third, etc. Happily these still remain chewing the cud 
of Coalitionism in unofficial existence, and the Government 
has learnt to dispense with the Indispensables. As a body, 
Ministers are making good in home affairs, and it were wise 
to let well alone rather than tempt Providence by embracing 
yet more Coalitioners of whom there are not too few but 
too many in the Baldwin Administration. The real problem 
is to wean His Majesty’s Ministers from Coalition to 
Conservative policies. 


Tue position of the Ministry has been undeniably eased 
by the tremendous slump in Lloyd Georgian stock. In 
the palmy days of his Despotism, when 
practically all our Politicians and Press men 
were at his feet, we got ourselves disliked 
by hazarding the suggestion that the prestige of Premier- 
ship inhered to the office rather than to the man, and that 
it was the exercise of Patronage that inspired the glorifi- 
cation of one of the least impressive of all British Prime 
Ministers. So long as it was to him and only to him that 


Lloyd George 
Slump 


, hewspaper proprietors, crazy for titles, looked, so long as 


he controlled every step in the Peerage, created Baronets 


| and multiplied Knights galore, filled every office of any 


account, etc., so long would Mr. Lloyd George be repre- 
sented as a demi-god. The moment he left Downing Street 
and lost the prestige of the Premiership, he would be seen 
as he really was and would become relatively ‘“ small beer.” 
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Such heresy was regarded as “monstrous” by those who 
then busily licked Mr. Lloyd George’s boots, but it is now 
seen to have been sound. Indeed, not a few of his foremost 
toadies are nowadays emphasizing the extent of his “slump,” 
which we may say is a perfectly natural, wholesome, and 
inevitable phenomenon. One of the people most surprised 
by his own downfall is Mr. Lloyd George himself. He seems 
to be in doubt whether to try and retrieve the situation by 
a sensational lecturing tour in the United States under the 
sympathetic auspices of Mr. William Randolph Hearst of 
the Yellow Press, or whether to stay at home on the chance 
that some Government blunder may afford him an oppor 
tunity of effecting some coup. Modern demagogues regard 
their countries as existing exclusively for the purpose of 
providing them with emolument, kudos, and limelight—the 
idea of service is out of date. Altogether the once terrible 
Triumvirate are sadly disgruntled; they would almost 
coalesce with Beelzebub if such action offered any prospect 
of leading them back into the Promised Land which only 
this time last year they regarded as theirs for life. 


The Times (July 19th) reviews the number of great 
imperial and diplomatic posts which, in the ordinary course 

of events, the present Prime Minister will 
—— have the responsibility of filling during his 

term of office. They form an imposing array 
and demand the exercise of rare discrimination, seeing 
that they embrace positions so varied as the Viceroyalty 
of India, the Governorships of Bombay and Madras, the 
Governor-Generalship of South Africa, the State Governor- 
ships of Australia, the Governorships of the chief Crown 
Colonies, notably Ceylon, General Allenby’s successor in 


Egypt, to say nothing of Sir Auckland Geddes’s successor | 


in Washington. In addition to those enumerated by The | 


Times are the British Embassy in Paris—which Lord 
Curzon’s peculiar methods have made a post so little 
attractive that few self-respecting men care to retain it 
for long—and the British Embassy in Berlin, where 4 
change is overdue. These, indeed, are problems to * tax 
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the widest knowledge and the best judgment of his fellow- 
countrymen that a Prime Minister may possess.” Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, we are told, “happens, fortunately, to 
be provided with both these attributes to an exceptional 
degree. A sound judgment of men is one of his strongest 
qualifications for his present high position, and his personal 
knowledge of the men available is at least as wide as that 
of any of his recent predecessors.” We sincerely trust 
that this confidence may prove well founded—it is paying 
no extravagant compliment to any man to rate his judg- 
ment of men above that of “‘recent’’ Prime Ministers, 
seeing that with the possible exception of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman they have for the last twenty years 
been among the worst judges of men the country contained. 
Mr. Balfour was notoriously faulty in this particular 
department, perpetrating several “floaters” and _ being 
prevented with the utmost difficulty from making yet 
worse ones. Mr. Asquith discredited his regime by his 
ill-chosen associates, Mr. Bonar Law ditto. Mr. Lloyd 
George surrounded himself with impossible people—all that 
he demanded of his intimates being toadyism. Our present 
Prime Minister has a better chance of being a judge of 
men than his predecessors, because he has had the 
good luck to be unimportant for most of his life, which 
has afforded him an opportunity of knowing people as 
they really are, rather than as they wish to appear to 
those from whom they seek favours. Our only anxiety is 
lest Mr. Baldwin be deficient in asserting his own opinion, 
and should defer to the orthodox view of conventional 
colleagues, namely, that Front Benchers are pre-eminently 
competent to fill any position from the Viceroyalty of 
India to the Chairmanship of a Royal Commission. 


We trust that Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s native good sense 
and shrewd appreciation of humbugs may enable him to 
The “Dud” break away from the “dud” tradition by 
Tradition which most Prime Ministers allow them- 

selves to be paralysed. We vividly recall 
the indignation of the “dud” Press when an able and 
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highly qualified young man called George Lloyd wy 
appointed Governor of Bombay. The “dud” cause way 
espoused on that occasion by the Westminster Gazette, 


which returned to the charge again and again, its anger | 
being apparently aroused by the fact that Mr. Georg | 
Lloyd had never sat on a Front Bench and whose appoint. | 


ment consequently approximated to ‘“‘a scandal.” His 
inherent fitness, both by temperament and character, to 
fill an arduous post to which he would bring enthusiasm, 
courage, and resource, counted no more in “dud” eyes 
than his being married to a lady who would adorn any 
position. In “dud” eyes “duds” alone count. They 
are the only people qualified for high posts, their appoint. 
ment being invariably hailed as ‘“‘an act of self-sacrifice,” 


though the main sacrifice usually falls on the community | 
that has the misfortune to be saddled with them. By 


common consent Sir George Lloyd has been a conspicuous 
success in Bombay which he has administered during 
peculiarly trying, not to say perilous time. Had he had 


more to say in the government of India, things would not : 


be nearly so bad as they are, though admittedly they would 


be worse had he had less say. Let us hope that in making | 


future appointments, whether in India or elsewhere, the 
Prime Minister will bear in mind the golden maxim of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain: ‘In making an appointment I 
should prefer a man who might fail to a man who has 
failed.” The time has long since gone by when the 
British Empire could be used as a dumping-ground for 
political “‘deadheads” or misfits. It is equally permis 
sible to hope that our diplomatic service will not be 


regarded as the goal of international financiers, who ar — 


usually more anxious to feather their own nests than “to 
make the world safe for democracy ” or for anybody else. 


Mr. LioyD Gror@E, while in power, persuaded so many 


newspaper proprietors and journalistic tuft-hunters to take 
him at his own valuation, that “a Lloyd George legend ” 
was created that had small foundation in fact, and is now 
being rapidly dissipated with our increasing knowledge. 
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According to his toadies, the Coalition Prime Minister 
was a prodigious personality of iron nerve and daunt- 

less resolution, who overcame all opposition 
cone e by sheer dynamic force, and was the Dictator 
B of the country because he deserved to be. 
His colleagues bowed down before him, not because they 
were so small, but because he was so big, etc., etc. How 
could it be otherwise, seeing that he was Pitt, Napoleon, 
and Lincoln rolled into one—a superman among supermen 
—so we might read in any issue of the Sunday Slobberer, 
the Daily Toady, or the Evening Sycophant! In reality, he 
was a Prince of Bluffers, surrounded by obsequious dummies 
who did his bidding because they had no souls to call their 
own, however clever, brilliant, or distinguished some of 
his colleagues might be. Anyone who stood up to the 
Welsh despot invariably defeated him—conspicuously Sir 
George Younger, the despised “‘Cabin-boy,” who called 
the Prime Minister’s bluff in the beginning of last year 
and saved Conservatism from the catastrophe of another 
spell of Coalitionism. Sir George (now Viscount) Younger 
made an interesting reference to this episode in the course 
of a speech in the Banbury Division of Oxfordshire 
(July 7th), giving an inside account of the impudent effort 
to rush a General Election before the Coalition had been 
found out. 

There was very nearly a second Coalition election, and if, in January 1922, 
Mr. Lloyd George had had his way, there would have been, and the Conservative 
Party would have been caught napping. 

The one mistake the late Prime Minister made—and it was a big mistake— 
was not to fight me when I opposed him in January of that year. That settled 
him, because the moment it was seen he was defeated in that way, and the 
moment people took into consideration that defeat, all the disgruntled elements 
in our party, and other parties, made their voices felt, and an avalanche of 
opposition and criticism poured into the Central Office from that time until 
the Carlton Club meeting. 


But it would have been very different if Mr. Lloyd George had withstood 
the Central Office opposition at that time. 


So long as the present Prime Minister remains in office, 
there is unlikely to be any such Honours scandals as signalized 
the end of the Coalition regime. Mr. Stanley Baldwin would 
never be a party to any shady transaction and is, more- 
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over, unlike most politicians, entirely free from crooked o 
compromising connections. But so long as political partie, 
are dependent for the sinews of war on hug 
secret funds, public vigilance cannot afford 
to relax, because there is always a risk of names finding 


Abortive 


their way into the Honours Lists whose owner’s sole or | 


major claim is their ability to draw big cheques. The 
Party Fund, be it remembered, is not administered by the 
Party Leader, whether in Office or in Opposition. He js 
kept in the dark by the Party “ Treasurer” or Whip or 
whoever may happen to be the Trustee for the time being, 
and who in his anxiety to “raise the wind” is tempted to 
recommend to the Prime Minister for recommendation to 
the King his most munificent subscribers. The only effective 


remedy would be to make secret Party Funds open with © 
regular accounts and a proper audit. If the Conservatives | 


took the lead in this salutary reform, in very shame other 


parties would have to follow suit, and we should have an | 
altogether better atmosphere probably without the Party | 


suffering in cash, as the many would then contribute instead 
of leaving it all to a few plutocrats. We are not greatly 
impressed by the latest legislation against “‘ Honours Touts” 
though it can do no harm, nor indeed by any committee 
of the Privy Council presided over by Viscount Ullswater. 
In his eyes no Front Bench politician can do wrong. He 
was, moreover, so enamoured of the Coalition and the Welsh 
Wizard, that in the spring of last year—conjointly with 
the Viscount Long of Wraxall—the ex-Speaker of the House 
of Commons summoned the public to follow him in their 
thousands to Victoria Station and accord an ovation to 
Mr. Lloyd George in gratitude for the stupendous services 


he had rendered the country at ‘‘ Genoa,” of which nowadays } 


even National Liberals are ashamed. We should prefer 
that the delicate task of supervizing the Honours Lists 
were entrusted to personages less identified with the existing 
order of things. Lord Selborne or the Duke of Northum- 
berland should have presided over this committee. 
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THE FIRST LORD AND THE SEA LORDS 
IN WAR 


“Jt was no part of my duty to deal with the routine movements of the 
Fleet and its squadrons, but only to exercise a general supervision.” —Vol. i. 
p 323, of Mr. Winston Churchill’s book, The World Crisis, 1914-1918. 


Tus is an extremely interesting book, and no one can read 
it without feeling the personality of the writer or without 
sympathetic admiration for much of that personality. The 
man is able, indefatigable, patriotic, and, above all, coura- 
geous. But, and my sole purpose in writing is to draw 
attention to this “‘ but,’ the book would be better and 
the personality more attractive if there was in it less about 
the First Lord and more about the Board of Admiralty. 

Mr. Churchill correctly states the final responsibility 
to the Crown and to Parliament of the First Lord, and it 
is, of course, true that in wartime the Board of Admiralty 
cannot arrange its work just as in the times of peace. But 
the impression left by his own account is that the Board 
of Admiralty was in the years before the war largely, and 
for some nine months of war almost wholly, in fact, though 
not in form, superseded by the First Lord, and that at no 
period of his administration was it exactly fulfilling its 
constitutional functions, the soundness and value of which 
have been proved by centuries of experience. In fairness 
to Mr. Churchill it must be admitted that he was meticu- 
lously correct in adhering to the forms of the long-estab- 
lished procedure. But the spirit of a system is more 
important than its form, and the defect of his method was 
to paralyse the energy of some of his colleagues, though 
not, of course, of Lord Fisher, and to impair the power 
of resistance of all of them, not excluding Lord Fisher, 
by the immense number of subjects, projects, and orders, 
which he personally initiated. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty is in quite a different 
position towards the other members of the Board of 
Admiralty from that of a Secretary of State towards the 
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principal officers of his Department. The nearest analo 

is that of a Prime Minister to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
The Prime Minister is primus inter pares ; so is the First 
Lord. The Prime Minister is ultimately responsible to the 


Crown and to Parliament; so is the First Lord. If his © 
colleagues do not agree with his policy, the remedy is in | 
theirown hands—they can resign ; so can the othermembey } 


of the Board of Admiralty. If the Prime Minister wishe 
to reshuffle his Cabinet, he has the constitutional means of 


doing so; so has the First Lord of the Admiralty of 


reshuffling his Board. 

But the responsibility for the government of the country 
rests with the Cabinet collectively, and not with the Prime 
Minister alone; so the responsibility for the administration 
of the Navy rests with the Board of Admiralty collectively 
and not with the First Lord alone. It was part of the 
criticism against the late Prime Minister that he appeared 
to assume a position independently of his Cabinet hitherto 
unknown to the constitution. Mr. Churchill gives exactly 
the same impression in his own book of his attitude to the 
Board of Admiralty. I believe both attitudes to be pessimi 


exempli, and I hope that every future First Lord will under. | 
stand that he will be serving his country badly if he imitates | 


Mr. Churchill in this matter, however much he may desire 
to emulate his devotion to duty and power of work. The 
author of this apologia, for that is what the book is, is 
conscious of a whole-hearted effort to serve his country in 
her hour of need; he is conscious of much success in his 
endeavour; he resents the imputation to his shortcomings 


of responsibility for any portion of the admitted failures; | 


and he is wholly unconscious of the existence of a direct 
cause of failure inherent in his methods. 


“It was no part of my duty to deal with the routine } 


movements of the Fleet and its squadrons, but only t 
exercise a general supervision.” These are Mr. Churchills 
own words, and yet his book is one long record of constant 
interference in routine and consequent failure of super 
vision. The fundamental fault of his system is its restless 
ness. Great as his services were, they would have beet 


eae, 
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| greater if he could have refrained from trying to do his 
colleagues’ and his subordinates’ work as well as his own. 
The result was a diminution of his otherwise splendid driving 


power and a grievous injury to the value of his supervision. 


For what is the value of a man’s criticism, when the order 
has been drafted by himself; or his supervision, when he 


himself is the author, approver, and executor of tl 9 policy ? 
If any future First Lord finds himself in that great position 
in another Armageddon, I hope that the courage of Mr. 


Churchill will wrap him as a cloak, but I hope also that he 


will shun as poison the temptation to do the work of his 
naval and technical advisers, of his administrative officers, 
and of the secretariat, as well as his own. 

I cannot pass even from this fragmentary notice of a 
great book without a word about its style. Surely it is 


- very good, but surely it would be better for a little pruning 


and for an occasional repression to severity. The “‘Prelude”’ 
and the “Raising of the Curtain”’ are very fine, but it is an 
error of judgment to drop and raise the curtain too often. 
We are left expectant for the second volume, which will 
deal with the story of Gallipoli, or the tragedy where 
Judgment did not follow Vision. 

SELBORNE 


THE INVISIBLE FRIENDS OF THE ENEwy 


THE most insoluble of the mysteries that confront the man | 
in the street is the source of the influence which compe | 


or persuades Downing Street—whatever the party nomip. 
ally in power—to act in the interests of the enemies of this 


country. There has been fresh evidence as to the exty. | 
ordinary potency of this influence, and the inability of ow | 
British politicians to resist it during the war period, in | 
Admiral Consett’s famous work, The Triumph of Unarme | 
Forces. No such disclosures of culpable misgovernment | 


have been made in the lifetime of any of us by a public 
servant of distinction. Admiral Consett is not a witness 
who can be waved aside as a person of no importance or 


a disappointed man. He served throughout the war a ° 
British Naval Attaché in Scandinavia. He was chosen 


as Naval Adviser to the Allied Supreme Council in 1990, 


Every word that he has written is backed by figures, / 


diagrams, official statistics, and Government reports. And 
the charges he has made are perhaps the most terrible 
that have ever been lodged against any administration. 
What he says is that either through corruption or from 
gross and negligent betrayal of duty, or from false theories 


of the most imbecile character, the British Government, | 
during the first two and a half years of the war, refused } 


to apply the unparalleled economic power which it could 
have exerted to crush Germany quickly, shipped to her— 
or permitted to be shipped through neutrals, well knowing 
the destination—oils, ingredients of explosives, coal, tea, 
cocoa, food, metals, tin, copper, nickel, zinc (which was 
essential for the hydrogen needed for the inflation of the 


Zeppelins that were to bomb London and our other lam | 


towns, and kill 556 human beings in England, mutilating 
another 1,357), and cement for the construction of the 
gigantic system of pill-boxes in Flanders, that cost ou 
soldiers such cruel sacrifices of life. He impeaches the 
civilian administrators responsible for the blockade for the 
unnecessary slaughter of at least 500,000 British soldiers; for 
the unnecessary expenditure of £6,000,000,000 of British 
money; for the unnecessary prolongation of the war by 


at least two years; and for the exhaustion and misely | 


that are the lot to-day of this country and its allies. 
The charges are the uglier because, during the war, such 


constant attention was drawn by a few enterprising critic | 


YMY ¢ 
od + campaigned against it ; and though both were handicapped 


| by the censorship and by the deliberate withholding of 
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to the unsatisfactory character of the blockade. The 
Daily Mail, for example, with the Morning Post both 


facts and figures on the part of the British and neutral 
Governments, both obtained startling evidence as to the 
negligence or treachery that was at work. Both were 
solemnly rebutted in vast and voluminous official documents 
and lectured by Ministers in the House of Commons and 
House of Lords. But now at last, when the screen of 
official secrecy can be no longer extended, here in Admiral 
Consett’s book are the official figures, even more damning 
than anything the Daily Mail or Morning Post published. 

Now it would seem that, in the interests of the nation 
and to secure the drastic punishment of the guilty or the 
clearance of those who are perhaps unjustly suspected, 
the fullest public investigation of Admiral Consett’s charges 
should be carried out. He himself, with rare public spirit, 
has demanded such an investigation, but, so far, the only 
response that he has obtained from the present Government 
has been Lord Linlithgow’s amazing suggestion that 
The Triumph of Unarmed Forces should be left “to 
the verdict of history.” In other words, Lord Linlithgow 
proposes that the culprits should be screened and allowed 
to escape scot free, for that, and nothing else, is the plain 
meaning of his words. Some one in high position is clearly 
afraid that the disclosures which would follow upon a 
thorough inquiry into this business of the blockade would 
wreck many politicians’ and many officials’ careers. But 
the very fact that these people are so frightened of a 
thorough investigation should lead the British public, all 
the more resolutely, to insist upon it, and should decide 
Conservatives of any independence in Parliament to press 
for it with all their power. Let them be certain of one 
thing, that if Admiral Consett’s charges are not investigated, 
the blame will be laid by the political opponents of the 
present ministry at Mr. Baldwin’s door, though he had 
neither part nor parcel in the offences. As time goes on, 
the effect of those charges will increase cumulatively, until 
sooner or later there will be an explosion of public indignation 
against the persons suspected. That a British cabinet, 
supported by the Conservative Party and manned by 
Conservatives has resisted an inquiry, suggests that the 

Hidden Hand” is a reality and not a myth. And is it 
not the “Hidden Hand ”’ of financiers, with interests and 
partners in Germany, advising the Conservative Govern- 
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ment and providing leading articles for British newspaper 


that is responsible for our quite inexplicable and deplorabls | 


Reparations policy ? 
The first fact which Admiral Consett has brought out 


is that England from her great output of coal—which ig | 
an indispensable requisite of modern economic and industrial | 


life—had, in 1914, an unparalleled power of influencing all 
the important neutrals in Europe, to whom she shipped 
supplies of fuel. Germany exported some 43 million tong 
of coal, coke, and patent fuel before the war, and imported 
about 18 million tons of these commodities, so that there 
was a net surplus of 25 million tons to her credit. But 
her man-power was strained from the first, and it wag 
impossible for her to keep up her output in fuel. Moreover, 
what coal she did produce was of a character very inferior 
to British coal, and could not be easily used in Scandinavian 


works, which had almost without exception been designed | 


to consume British coal. Before the war, Scandinavia 
imported some 10 million tons of coal annually, “ practically 
all of which,’ says Admiral Consett, ‘“‘came from the 
United Kingdom.”’ At the opening of the war, conditions 
were unusually favourable for the application of pressure 


to Sweden and Denmark—pressure of a character that was | 


thoroughly legitimate and would have contravened no 
principle of international law. Owing to our perennial 


British strikes prices had risen, Scandinavian stocks had | 


been depleted, and Swedish merchants were waiting to buy, 


But, though the British Government in September 1914, | 


professed to be afraid that Sweden was about to join 
Germany, it allowed her, in that single month, to obtain 
693,000 tons. 

It has been alleged by defenders of the officials and 
Radical ministers responsible for this supply of coal to 4 
possible enemy, and refusal to use the influence which coal- 
power placed at their disposal, that Swedish goodwill was 
thereby gained. Admiral Consett dispels that illusion: 


When war broke out the extent of our traffic, which helped to swell the 
stream that poured into Scandinavia, amazed the Scandinavians. It was 
equally injurious as well in its moral as in its material effects, for it gradually 
stimulated the belief that necessity quite as much as philanthropy lay at its 
roots. Our prestige waned, and the belief was encouraged that it was no longer 
England but Germany that was to be feared. 


Weakness is never respected or admired, a fact which 
our present Government ought steadfastly to keep in mind 
in protecting our merchant shipping against the Prussianism 
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of American Prohibition. The British were merely regarded 
as a ‘foolish and gullible enemy,” silly as the Cymeans of 
old, who had not the sense to come in out of the rain. 
This idea was at the back of the famous Prussian remark 
to a British soldier: ‘‘ We shall never be gentlemen, and 
ou will never be anything but fools.” Indeed, German 
ministers were hardly at any trouble to conceal their 
merriment at our fatuity—which was, be it remembered, 
the fatuity of a faction that had obtained power dis- 
loyally, by attempting to dismember the United Kingdom, 
destroying the constitutional rights of the House of Lords, 
lotting a treacherous attack on Ulster, and surrendering 
to the forces of lawlessness and anarchy in this country. 
Helfferich, who is now privately declaring that Germany 
does not mean to pay Reparations, states in his well-known 


work on the World War: 


In certain very important classes of goods our neighbouring neutrals were 
able to replace entirely the dropping out of the enemy countries and the neutral 
countries from which we were cut off, and even to increase our total supplies. 
... Naturally the neighbouring neutrals, whom we have to thank for these 
important contributions to our domestic economy, were not in a position to 
increase their output overnight in the degree necessary to furnish so material 
an extra supply for Germany. Some other customers, domestic or foreign, 
must have suffered for the benefit of Germany. 

So it was in fact. And the customer who went short was, for the most 


part—England ! 


By way of illustrating his statement, Helfferich adds 


| & table showing how Holland deprived England of food- 


stuffs to pour them into Germany, though Holland all the 
time was allowed to import British coal and fats. Com- 
paring 1916 with 1913, England lost 46,700 tons of the 
most valuable fat-producing foodstuffs from Holland, while 
Germany gained 107,000 tons from the same country. 
Yet it is beyond question that a British Government which 
had known its business, had listened to its naval advisers, 
and had been in real earnest (not desiring secretly to “ avoid 
crushing Germany”) could have applied such pressure to 
Holland as to stop this trade and secure for England 
the extra food that was sent over the frontier to feed the 
Germans. The proof is that, after the entrance of the 
United States into the war, when the American authorities 
and officials began to investigate and look about them, 
and when they asked awkward questions, the trade was 
stopped. England and the British Government ceased 
indirectly to feed the German Army and no longer assisted 
ludendorff to kill British soldiers, 
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In Scandinavia, during the war, Admiral Consett says: 


The effect of British trade was to stimulate Scandinavian industries, 
Broadly, it was the Scandinavian native produce that reached Germany, and 
the supplies from oversea, whether British or British-controlled, that either 
released Scandinavian supplies or made it possible for them to be produced, 
Thus, it was the Danish agricultural produce, the fish and the fats that reached 
Germany, but it was the fodder and fertilisers, the fishing gear and the petroleum 
and the oil-seeds from oversea [England] that enabled these commodities to 
be obtained. 

British coal was a vital cog in the Scandinavian industrial machine, It 


was not so much a commodity as a source of irresistible power. ... It wag 
not, however, made to serve the ends of diplomacy in our negotiations with 
Sweden, nor was it used .. . in our policy towards Denmark. 


Our mandarins, whether from asininity or the influence 
of profiteers and cosmopolitan financiers, would not draw 
this Excalibur. They averted their eyes from the mud and 
blood of Flanders and the Somme, and were anxious to make 
the blockade a nice, friendly one, that did not hurt Germany 
very much. 

The excuse has been advanced by some of our “high 
brows,”’ that it was necessary to export British goods which 
were ultimately destined to support and comfort Germany, 
in order ‘‘to keep a good rate of exchange’”’ or—for there 
was another version—to deplete the German gold reserve, 
This absurd plea Admiral Consett pulverises : 


This country was rich and could afford to make sacrifices. Yet: when the 
war had been in progress for nearly three years and our finances were becoming 
unstable, trade was stopped and the question of the ‘ improvement of the 
exchange ” was put to one side. 


Which was the more likely to depress exchange rates 
against ourselves—the application of such a blockade as 
would have brought Germany down in the autumn of 1916, 
or the prolongation of the struggle by two years, with the 
complete financial exhaustion of this country which it 
necessarily involved ? This excuse is not an honest one; 
it comes from the same factory as that in which has been 
manufactured the lie that to “ put Germany on her legs” 
is the way to cure British unemployment and industrial 
depression. Both are the pleas of profiteers, anxious to 
make money at whatever cost to their country and country- 
men. Both should be treated with distrust by honest 
men. 

Strangest of all, in this business of trading with 
Scandinavia, was the resolute refusal of the British Govern 
ment to act on the advice of its naval experts, among 
whom Admiral Consett was one of the most distinguished 


2 
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Copies of all my official and semi-official reports in addition to précie of 
conversations on the subject of the blockade were sent to the Admiralty, who 
gave the full weight of their support to the views which I expressed throughout 
the war in circumstances, sometimes, of considerable difficulty. 


These official and semi-official reports and précis ought 
to be re-issued as a White Paper forthwith. They should 
throw a good deal of light on some of the obscure passages 
in the strange history of the blockade, and let the country 
know who exactly were the people engaged in this trade 
with Germany and her agents. 

One of the essentials for every kind of operation, 
nilitary, naval, and industrial in Germany, was a supply 
of good lubricants. These were not produced in sufficient 
quantity in the area under German control, after the 
Russians had first captured and then wrecked the Galician 
oil-field in 1915. Mr. Gerard, the United States Ambassador 
in Berlin, recorded in his diary in December 1915 that 
“probably the greatest need of Germany is lubricating oil 
for machines.” Substitutes for rubber could to some 
extent be employed ; the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
was attempted and carried on, on some scale ; metal springs 
were applied to do the work of rubber tyres ; but there was 
no ‘substitute for lubricants. They had to be obtained. 
Without them the German air engines would have been 
paralysed ; the German submarines must have remained in 
port; the German motor lorries would have been put out 
of commission; the German railways would have broken 
down ; the German artillery, rifles, and machine guns would 
have ceased to kill and destroy. It will not surprise the 
reader who has so far followed my summary of Admiral 
Consett’s charges, to learn that some one in this country 
took very good care that Germany should not go short of 
this precious requisite. Lubricants poured into Sweden 

“end Denmark ; and from Sweden and Denmark lubricants 
poured into Germany. 


In 1915 Germany was offering 1,800 marks (about £90) for a barrel of oil, 
Whose market value in Denmark was 125 kroner (about £7). ... The main 
stream of goods to Germany passed through Danish ports and over Danish 
territory, and Copenhagen's part in the fight for our lives was the most important 
in Scandinavia. . . . To detect abuses it was very necessary that the wharves 
should be visited ; yet the Vice-Consul at Copenhagen had incurred official 


ispleasure for performing this important duty and had been ordered not to 
frequent the wharves, 


Better that British dead should lie white in their 
thousands amidst the agonies of the Somme and Ypres 
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than that the trade which enabled the Germans to kill 
them should be stopped! But here it should certainly 
be possible to find who was the person responsible for the 
order to a patriotic British official not to do his duty, and 
who, again, was the superior who conveyed the “ official 
displeasure”? to this faithful and zealous servant. We 
ought to know, just as we ought to know what members 
of the Coalition were responsible for the criminal destruction 
of the Royal Air Force, the scrapping of the London Air 
Defences, and the irrevocable destruction of British seg. 
power in the Washington Agreement, the terms of which 
have not yet been fulfilled by the United States, though 
a great part of the British Navy has now been scrapped. 
Signor Mussolini once said in one of his eloquent speeches 
that there were many of the so-called “‘ honest politicians ” 
in Italy who ought to have been sent before a firing party 
if justice had been done to them for their lax, unfaithful, 
and negligent administration. But I do not know of any 
Italian politician against whom as grave charges have been 
brought as lie at the doors of the Asquith Ministry and the 
Lloyd George Coalition. Signor Nitti did not destroy the 
Italian Army, Navy and Air Force, nor bring his country 
to the verge of conflict with a great and well-armed neigh- 
bour. He did not break up Italian unity. He was not the 
accomplice of men who prolonged the war by refusing to 
use the deadliest weapon in their hands. 

Admiral Consett tells how, helpless and paralysed by 
the inertia of the British Government, in the summer of 
1915, he watched the traffic between Copenhagen and 
Germany : 


I proceeded to the Free Harbour, where I saw barrels of vacuum oil, wagon 
oil and heavy engine oil being loaded on board these ships [a Swedish and 
a German steamer]. These barrels bore the initials of a well-known firm in 
Stockholm, which was then importing oil in large quantities under guarantee 
that it should not reach Germany. It was this class of oils of which Germany 
stood greatly in need. 


A search was subsequently carried out, but in the case 
of the German steamer “no oil was discovered and the 
ship left.” As for the Swedish steamer, she was boarded 
by the German en route and taken into a German port, 
where there is good reason to believe that the oil was dis- 
charged, and only the barrels were sent on to Stockholm. 
Exact figures as to the quantity of lubricants that reached 
Germany from Denmark in the war cannot be given, because 
Admiral Consett points out that in the post-war statistics 
they have not been published by the Danish Government. 
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During the war Denmark, by special agreement with Sweden 
and Norway, and like them, under prompting from Germany, 
suppressed all inconvenient trade statistics. But it is 
suggestive that the Danish imports of lubricants, which 
before the war were about 5,500 tons per annum, leapt 
up in 1915 to 10,500 tons, and in 1916 to 11,000 tons, to sink 
back to 6,000 tons when in 1917 the blockade at last was 
more effective. Yet Lord Robert Cecil, in one of those 
speeches defending the timid and lax blockade to which the 
nation was treated in 1915 and 1916 by Ministers, ventured 
to assert that all was then well at Copenhagen. 

One of the necessities for the German fighting troops 
was beer. It was laid down in an instruction issued by 
Ludendorff in 1917 that: 


The deliveries of beer to the troops in the field have already been restricted 
to the utmost, and it is of first importance that the fighting troops must in all 
cases be supplied with beer even though in restricted quantities. 


This order came to the knowledge of the British, and 
our mandarins, who had strictly rationed the supply of beer 
to the British population and munition workers, and filled 
the barrels up with water till the beverage would not keep 
and ceased to be palatable, might have been expected to 
take steps to put the Germans on similar short rations of 
coloured water. Nothing of the kind. While they cut us 
down, they allowed Denmark to import the substances 
needed for brewing of much additional beer and to send 
that beer to Germany. Our brewers were deprived of corn, 
rice, and maize for brewing, and these articles, which came 
through our blockade, were forthwith shipped to Denmark : 


Denmark's breweries were worked with our coal, which Germany herself 
was unable to supply. Shortly it came to this: that the German troops were 
badly in need of beer ; in order to meet the demand of the German troops we 


| adulterated our own beer, raised its price and reduced its quantity ; we honoured 


Denmark’s demand for fodder and, Germany herself being unable to meet the 
requirements for coal, we ourselves supplied her with that commodity ad lib, 

In 1917 we were satisfied with four tons of beer (from Denmark) instead 
of 2,600: Germany received about 6,000 instead of 50 tons. 


It was certainly a blockade without tears, so far as Germany 
was concerned, so long as our politicians were allowed to 
control it and our cosmopolitan financiers and profiteers to 
settle the policy. 

_ As for cotton, British influence was successful for long 
in providing the dear Germans with an abundant supply 
of it. Two British chemists, one of them Sir William 

msay, may be said to have died as the result of their 
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desperate efforts to convince the deliberately blind people 
in the British Government and the British departments 
that cotton was one of the chief ingredients of moder 
powders. 


Sweden’s total imports of cotton (raw, carded, and waste) rose from 
24,800 tons in 1913 to 123,000 tons in 1915. Of this the supply from the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire which was 1,940 tons in 1913, rose to 
10,300 in 1915 (we were doing our best), and Sweden’s export to Germany 
and Austria increased from 236 tons in 1913 to 76,000 tons in 1915..., 
Denmark who received only 14 tons in 1913, was supplied with 3,000 tons in 
1915 and 6,000 tons in 1916. 


It was calculated that every hundredweight of cotton 
meant an Ally killed, and the public indignation in England 
grew so strong that at last even the British Foreign Office 
and the irresolute, procrastinating Radical Ministers had 
to give way to it. On August 8, 1915, cotton was declared 
contraband, but time and warning had been given to the 
Germans. They had been able to arrange for the conversion 
of their powder-works to use wood fibre instead of cotton, 
And naturally, they were once more helped by their invisible 
friends in England. Two kinds of wood pulp were largely 
employed by the Germans: 


Sulphite pulp was used for the manufacture of explosives, and sulphate 
pulp for sandbags and for general military and commercial purposes for replacing 
cotton. The effect of declaring cotton contraband is seen in the figures of 
Sweden’s exports of these two classes of pulps to Germany : 


Tons 1915 1916 1917 
= ee 33,600 60,000 + —-90, 500 
ST 21,600 88,400 91,700 


For the manufacture of this pulp, coal has to be used, 
and for every 18 tons of pulp, 15 tons of fuel are required. 
“‘Tt was British coal to a large extent that was used by the 
Swedish mills,’’ states Admiral Consett. So that when the 
flow of cotton into Germany had been stopped, some 
influence in England enabled Sweden to manufacture and 
supply to Germany the substitute for cotton in very large 
quantities. Germany would probably have been unable 
to manufacture the pulp herself in such extra quantities, 
because she had not the necessary man-power or fuel to 
spare. The Coalition Government very kindly provided 
the fuel for Sweden to make the pulp. Well might Punch, 
in a famous cartoon, show a stout Boche of the Hindenburg 
type, dancing with joy at the sight of the bales of goods 
labelled for neutrals with the cry ‘“‘ Who said ‘ God punish 
England’ ? God bless England, who lets us have the sinews 
of war.” 
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In the earlier period of the war, before the Germans 
had discovered how to make glycerine from sugar, the fats 
and oils from which glycerine was prepared were perhaps 
of even higher military importance than cotton. Nitro- 
glycerine is the other chief ingredient in most gun and 
rile powders. Great Britain held the foremost place in 
the world in the production of oil-seeds, tallow, and fish-oil, 
and with a very mild effort on her part she could have cut 
these indispensable articles off from Germany. Fats were 
not only necessary to the German Government at the outset 
for the manufacture of explosives; they were also needed 
for the health of the population. Experience showed that 
Germany, with her organization as it existed during the 
war, could not produce enough fats for the physical well- 
being of her population. But she had no reason to despair. 
Again, the British Government proved her faithful friend, 


| though it was busy “strafing” her with sonorous lip 


denunciations. What Germany wanted was shipped to 
neutrals, who promptly sent it on to the Fatherland : 


Denmark was supplied with vegetable oils and fats and oil-cake from the 
British Empire far in excess of the quantities she had obtained from us in 
peace time, which were urgently required in the United Kingdom for increasing 
the productivity of the country and for enabling the foodstuffs we had lost 
from Denmark to be replaced. 


Our politicians, in fact, were busy ‘“‘ keeping Germany on 
her legs” when the British fighting man, with such effort 
and suffering, backed by the French and Italian fighting 
men, with equal effort and suffering, was striving to knock 
her down. Our Ministers certainly seemed to love their 
enemy, but were they quite loyal to their own countrymen ? 
Thus of copra and soya bean, the first a British product 
and the second produced under Japanese control, the 
average annual import into Denmark in 1915 and 1916 
was 150,000 tons, against an average before the war of 
68,000 tons. Every ounce of this could have been cut off 
and was eventually cut off, for despite the attacks which 
have been made by a few Chauvinists on Japan, the Japanese 
Government showed itself a loyal ally. But it was pre- 
posterous to expect the Japanese—who are not fools—to 
stop exporting soya bean, when we were pouring British- 
— copra into neutral countries for the benefit of 
vermany. And all this while, by a kind of solemn farce, 
in the zone of the British Army 


all soraps of meat were carefully collected that the fat might be removed 
and used for the extraction of glycerine. 
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In 1916-17, the German Staff decided on new methods 
of defence against the British in Flanders. These new 
methods involved the construction of very numerous 
machine-gun shelters of thick concrete, known at the time, 
from their peculiar appearance, as “ pill-boxes.” They were 
safe against any hit by any weapon smaller than a 6-in, 
gun under service conditions, though tanks could put them 
out of action with skilful tactics. The British advance 
before Ypres, mainly because of the struggle with these 
pill-boxes, in conditions of terrain where tanks were hel 
less, involved fearful sacrifice of life—our total casualties 
there amounting to nearly 400,000 officers and men, 
Suddenly it was discovered that our worthy officials had 
again been providing the Germans, through neutrals, with 
materials for these structures. It came out that. the 
British export of cement to Holland, which had only been 
4,916 tons in 1913, had risen to 48,930 metric tons (slightly 
less than an English ton) in 1917. In the production of 
cement 30 tons of coal are needed to make 100 tons of 
cement, so that the export of this cement to a country 
conterminous with Germany, and one which was unques- 
tionably dispatching to the Germans enormous quantities 
of sand and gravel, articles used in the manufacture of 
concrete, was a most serious matter. A committee was, 
however, appointed by the British Government, which 
declared that the trade in cement with Holland was quite 
unobjectionable. Its conclusions startled the British public 
at the time and they are thus criticized by Admiral 
Consett : 


They are based upon false premises, and are in disregard of a very large mass 
of important evidence to which the Committee had access, but which they did 
not make use of. Nor is it understood how, knowing the scarcity of labour 
and difficulties of transport in Germany, knowing also the intimate connection 
that the official correspondence on the traffic in sand and gravel bore to the 


subject into which the Committee had been appointed to inquire, H.M. Govern | 


ment .. . could have accepted a report in which only perfunctory reference 
to these matters is made. 


More might have been heard of this unpleasant business 
had not the German strategy passed at the close of 1917 
from the defence to the attack. But so long as the Germans 
were on the defensive, they found valuable allies in the 
British Government. 

In all this, let me observe, no reasonable Englishman 
should blame the Swedes or Danes or Dutch. They did 
what they saw English firms doing. They traded with 
Germany at first hand; the English firms which supplied 
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them ought to have known quite well where the goods were 

cing. The Swedish or Danish argument is unanswerable : 
that the British Government had the power to cut off the 
traffic, that it did not use that power, and that therefore 
it permitted the traffic. We cannot clear our British 
mandarins by impeaching neutral nations. The mote is in 
the neutral eye, the beam in our own. 

As for the hostility of the United States to a strict 
blockade, which is another of the excuses urged by the 
defenders of officials, that is disposed of by Admiral Consett, 
who points out that: 


While we were invoking the aid of maritime law in support of our right of 
interference with American commerce, we were ourselves competing in trade 
with America. .. . It was chiefly our trade itself with Germany's neutral 
neighbours that undermined the power of the Fleet, succoured our enemies, 
and nearly led to our defeat. 


In bare justice to those who fell in the war, many of 
them slain unnecessarily, many of them sacrificed because 
officials and Ministers had not done their duty, the nation 
ought to be granted the fullest inquiry into this misfeasance 
of the blockade. It will at least learn in this way who 
were the criminals, and it can refrain from giving them its 
future confidence, if it decides against punishing them as 
they deserve. But for my part, I must say once more 
what I have said before, that as the common soldier during 
the war was punished with death, if he deserted, if he was 
unfaithful, if he slept on his post, so the politician and 
the civilian official should be subjected to the most drastic 
penalties if it can be shown that he has betrayed his trust, 
and has been unfaithful to the sixth of the old articles of 
war which ordained : 


No person shall relieve an enemy or rebel with money, victuals, powder, 
shot, arms, ammunition, or any other supplies whatsoever directly or indirectly. 


To ask for this is not to ask for violence but for retribu- 
tive justice. 
CENTURION 


THE UNITED STATES IN FACT 
AND FICTION 


As an experiment in nation-building it is still too early 
to pronounce the United States a success. There wag 4 
time when European enthusiasts built large hopes on 
the future of a country that had torn up feudalism by the 
roots, and that had dedicated itself by solemn vows to the 
spirit of liberty and the democratic idea. America was 
then a name to conjure with, a weapon in the hands of 
anyone who wished to strike a blow at European super- 
stitions and prejudices. The abstract thinking of that older 
time conceived that a divorce from the past was the necessary 
and inevitable prelude of the millennium, since it was only 
institutions, engendered in selfishness and tyrannically up- 
held, that had stained the pure spirit of man and oppressed 
its growth. 

This dream of the European idealist might seem to 
have had no more vitality than would suffice to influence 
a revolutionary stanza or contribute the bravura flourish 
to a political oration ; but crossing the Atlantic the ingra- 
tiating fiction lost its dream-like character, and every 
true American was nourished in the substantial and most 
unvisionary belief that Europe was effete, and that the 
United States was God’s country and the hope of the world. 
This vanity of the child, this undiscriminating boastfulness 
of youth, this wholly uncritical assumption that only in 
America could freedom and independence find their con- 
genial soil, these were the perversions of the European 
dream that greeted Dickens on the threshold of the western 
world, that daunted his idealism, and dashed his elsewhere 
invincible buoyancy of mind. 

It is pathetic to note this sudden dismay of Dickens's 
mind, and the progressive drooping of his spirits, as he made 
his way westwards into what was then the outer fringe of 
pioneer America. His American Notes are a record of 
disillusionment and exasperation. It is impossible to mask 
his disappointment in the American character, which 
seemed to this ruthless and not elsewhere superficial analyst 
a compound of brag and bounce, of selfishness, cruelty, and 
craft. The people are almost universally dull, they are 
dirty, they are truculent; and these defects are unfortunately 
not redeemed by any sense of their own insufficiency. What 
chiefly exasperated this observer, indeed, was their shrill 
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insistence on their abounding virtues, and their imputation 
of inferiority to all nations and individuals who could not 
share the privileges of their free and glorious civilization. 
And he indulged himself so unrestrainedly in the license 
of attack, because of the immunity from criticism which 
American vanity afforded. 

The lapse of eighty years has mitigated or removed 
some of the noted defects, with the emergence, however, 
of certain new problems that still await solution. It would 
not now be correct to describe the Americans as either a 
dull or a dirty race. Henry James had no apparent contacts 
with American dirt. He notes the spittoons of the Houses 
of Congress (cuspidors, I believe, is the word of polite 
usage) as somewhat fantastically ornamental, but he seems 
not to have been sensible of the national avalanche of 
spitting which was the particular item of vulgarity that 
most got on Dickens’s nerves. ‘“‘ They expectorate in 
dreams,” he once cried when writing of his ineffectual 
efforts to protect his overcoat in a canal-boat cabin at 
night. 

if dirt and dullness have departed, can we say that the 
newspapers of the country have improved in anything save 
bulk and circulation? ‘The daily Press of every country 
is a ready target of attack, and it is not only in America 
that the popularity of a paper is in inverse ratio to its 
value. But size and sensationalism have there developed 
as nowhere else on the civilized globe, and Dickens was 
able to lash with his ridicule the one, if he was too little 
prescient to forecast the other. When he knew the American 
people, they had only twice defeated England; they had 
not yet licked the world, so that he was able merely propheti- 
cally to forecast the ‘‘We Won the War” attitude with 
which a later day has grown familiar. When Martin 
Chuzzlewit—always a thin disguise for Dickens—escapes 
from the horrors and dangers of his steamship voyage— 
it is to hear vociferous newsboys shouting on the pier: 
“Here you are for the New York Sewer—the New York 
Family Spy—the New York Stabber, the New York Keyhole 
Reporter. Here’s the Sewer’s exclusive account of a flagrant 
act of dishonesty committed by the Secretary of State when 
he was eight years old; now communicated at a great 


cons by his own nurse.” He hears a man at his side 
remark : 


“It is in such enlightened means, that the bubbling passions of my country 


find a vent.” As he looked at Martin, and nobody else was by, Martin inclined 
his head and said : 
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** You allude to od 
“* To the Palladium of rational Liberty at home, sir, and the dread of Foreign 


oppression abroad,” returned the gentleman, as he pointed with his cane to . 


an uncommonly dirty newsboy with one eye. ‘‘To the Envy of the World, 
sir, and the leaders of Human Civilization. Let me ask you, sir,” he added, 
bringing the ferrule of his stick heavily upon the deck with the air of a man who 
must not be equivocated with, ‘‘ How do you like my country ?” 

“I am hardly prepared to answer that question yet,” said Martin, “ seeing 
that I have not been ashore.’ 

“Well, I should expect you were not prepared, sir,” said the gentleman, 
**to behold such signs of National Prosperity as those ?” 

He pointed to the vessels lying at the wharves, and then gave a vague flourish 
with his stick, as if he would include the air and water, generally, in this 
remark. ; 

“Really,” said Martin, ‘I don’t know. Yes. I think I was.” 


A little later, in the offices of the Rowdy Journal, Martin 
has the privilege of meeting Mr. Jefferson Brick, the war 
correspondent of that journal, and held in much terror at 
the Court of St. James. Asked his opinion of his latest 
effusion, Martin said that he thought it was_ horribly 
personal. “The colonel seemed much flattered by this 
remark ; and said he hoped it was.” 

This extract, exaggerated perhaps in its emphasis, was 
designed by Dickens to connect the universal braggadocio 
with the journalism that was at once its reflection and its 
source. If newspapers are an index of civilization, what has 
the lapse of eighty years done for both in America ¥ There 
the Yellow Journal has still its most capacious home, and 
there the flippancy and impertinence of the reporter still 
most abundantly flourishes on that craving for publicity 
which is yet as much a mark of the national character 
as when Dickens proclaimed its existence. The distinguished 
visitor from Europe is still welcomed and wafted away by 
reporters—he is interviewed into the country, interviewed 
through it, and interviewed out of the country. This 
sometimes not gentle mania, partly derives from the 
naive desire of the child to know what other people think 
of it (and there is something innocent in this yearning to 
be liked, provided you are not grown up), but partly, 
and here the vice is more permanently rooted, from 
the national craving for what I might almost term Ir 
decent exposure, which Henry James, alone of critics, 
has adequately considered. This abhorrence of privacy 
America is a constant refrain in his American Scene, tt 
is treated with some degree of amusement in the figure 0 
Henrietta Stackpole of The Portrait of a Lady, and with 
more satiric intention and some admixture of acerbity, I 
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forms the dominant motive of that short novel of journalism, 
The Reverberator. 

There is no record of an interview with James in the 
United States. He would have baffled even the American 
reporter. It is unthinkable that Mr. Wells escaped the 
ordeal, though, being something of a reporter himself, he 
keeps a discreet silence on the subject; but Mr. Bennett 


and Mr. Chesterton expand hilariously at their own expense. 


“ An interviewer once asked me ”’ (wrote the latter), ‘‘ who was the greatest 
American writer. I have forgotten exactly what I said, but after mentioning 
several names, I said that the greatest natural genius and artistic force was 
probably Walt Whitman. The printed interview is more precise, and students 
of my literary and conversational style will be interested to know that I said: 
‘See here, Walt Whitman was your one real red-blooded man... .’ Most 
of my intimates are indeed aware that I do not talk like that, but I fancy 
that the same fact would have dawned on the journalist to whom I had been 
talking.” 


This feat of transliteration requires to be performed only 
where a foreigner whose natural habit of speech, like Mr. 
Chesterton’s, is tame, is the subject of the interview. It 
is in harmony with the sensationalism of the scare head- 
line, as is also the other convention of the reporter’s craft 
which insists on intensifying, with a certain terror, the 
mildness of the original conversation. You will have, for 
example, the politest of interviews with the mildest of 
reporters. 


Then in the newspaper next morning you will read how he beat the bed- 
room door in, and pursued his victim on to the roof or dragged him from under 
the bed, and tore from him replies to all sorts of bold and ruthless questions, 
printed in large, black letters. I was often interviewed in the evening, and 
had no notion of how outrageously I had been insulted till I saw it in the 
papers next morning. I had no notion I had been on the rack of an inquisitor 
until I saw it in plain print ; and then, of course, I believed it, with a faith 
and docility unknown in any previous epoch of history. An interesting essay 
might be written upon points upon which nations affect more vices than they 
possess ; and it might deal more fully with the American Pressman, who is a 
harmless clubman in private, and becomes a sort of highway robber in print. 


Mr. Chesterton has a faculty of leading us far from our 
point of departure, which had been Dickens’s arraignment 
of the vices of American journalism eighty years ago, and 
which landed us in an urbane description of the amenities 
of American reporting to-day. The main question of interest 
18 whether there has been, in that interval of time, advance 
or degeneration. If America has defects that are not 
merely amiable and laughable, and if these defects are 
susceptible of cure, the remedy lies surely with a developed 
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power of self-criticism. This is a task now being effectively 
and ironically performed by such novelists as Mr. Herges. 
heimer and Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Mr. Wells asserts that the 
ten-cent magazine is co-operating in the inquiry, but the 
newspaper of the trusts, the magnates, and the bosses 
still sounds the note of a national prejudice, whick 
is another name for provincial narrowness, envy, and 
suspicion. 

Generalizations are naturally not supposed to cover all 
the facts, and when wide-sweeping assertions are made with 
reference to one hundred million people we must not forget 
the remnant in their midst to whom Matthew Arnold looked 
for the saving of the nation, and more especially the American 
nation. One is prepared, therefore, to admit the existence 
of reputable journalists and almost even of truthful reporters, 
Americans, too, may be not infrequently encountered whose 
sensibilities are subject to more cruel laceration than the 
transitory visitor can suffer, and whose patriotism is a plant 
of hardy growth. But Dickens has failed to leave us a 
record of any such happy adventure, and Martin Chuzzlewit 
appears to have been equally unfortunate. Mr. Bevan was 
the only representative of the “‘ remnant ’’? whom the latter 
encountered on his travels, and it is clear that Dickens 
intended us to look upon him as an exceptional being in 
a thoroughly uncongenial environment. I confess that the 
case of Hannibal Chollop presents a puzzling appearance. 
Is he also an exceptional being, though in a thoroughly 
congenial environment, or by his sinister presence does he 
illustrate a wider range of the national character? You 
will remember that when Martin is fever-stricken at Eden, 
Mark Tapley, who is busy in the room which constitutes 
the whole hovel, sees entering the door 


® lean person in a blue frock and a straw hat, with a short, black pipe 
in his mouth, and a great hickory stick, studded all over with knots, in his 
hand ; who, smoking and chewing as he came along, and spitting frequently, 
recorded his progress by a train of decomposed tobacco on the ground. 

“If this ain’t Mr. Chuazlewit, ain’t it!’ exclaimed the visitor. ‘How 
do you get along, sir?” 

Martin shook his head, and drew the blanket over it involuntarily ; for he 
felt that Hannibal was going to spit ; and his eye, as the song says, was upon 
him. 

“You need not regard me, sir,” observed Mr. Chollop, eomplacently, “I 
eam fever-proof, and likewise ague.” TS 

‘‘Mine was a more selfish motive,’’ said Martin, looking out again. I 
was afraid you were going to i ee 

“‘T can calc’late my distance, sir,” returned Mr. Chollop, “to an inch. 

With a proof of which happy faculty he immediately favoured him. — 

“T re-quire, sir,” said Hannibal, “‘ two feet clear in a cire’lar di-rection, 
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and can engage myself to keep within it. I have gone ten foot in a cire'lar 


direction, but that was for a wager.” 
“J hope you won it, sir,” said Mark. 
“Well, sir, I realized the stakes,” said Mr. Chollop. ‘“‘ Yes, sir!” 


To this point in the narrative Mr. Hannibal Chollop 
appears, though somewhat intrusive, still amiable. What 
makes him so disconcerting in the sequel is the accretion 
of cruelty and callousness with which Dickens saw fit to 
supplement his vulgarity. If in respect of the latter quality 
he is symptomatic of his race, does Dickens project him 
as a representative figure in respect also of his inhumanity 
and his truculent insistence on admiration even from a 
dying man? We have been educated to believe that the 
American people thrills as none other to the appeal of 
humanitarian causes the world over. Are not Armenian 
babies and Polish refugees their peculiar mission? and if 
in the present crisis of European affairs America holds 
aloof, we are assured it is for the disinterested reason that 
one great country must stand firm in the universal chaos. 
It is disconcerting then, when we are prepared to acquiesce 
in the general kindliness of a people, to have Mr. Wells 
attributing to them, in two typical cases, the kind of brutality 
that in a democracy delights to trample on individual rights 
and outrage private decencies, and to find William James 
commenting on this criticism with the following frankness : 
“Exactly that callousness to abstract justice is the sinister 
feature, and, to me as well as to you, the incomprehensible 
feature, of our U.S. civilization.” 

It is difficult, in reviewing Dickens’s survey of a country 
which was so obviously in the crudest pioneer condition, 
to discriminate between his amusement and his anger. 
Exasperation was undoubtedly his prevailing mood, and 
Chollop sufficiently exemplifies it. But Mrs. Hominy, the 


_ mother of the modern Gracchi, is purely a figure of fun, 


and in Mr. Pogram satiric intention and humour are evenly 
distributed. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, to whom I now make a leap of 
seventy years, appears to take a mental holiday in every 
alternate book he writes. It was in such a period of luxurious 
relaxation that he obviously wrote Your United States ; for 
the reflections of the whole book might well have been 
condensed into a paragraph, which I now propose to do. 

The restaurant and the machinery of the Lusitania 
furnish him with twenty pages, the interviewers at the 
New York pier and the complexity of American drinks, 
into which he seems to have received a prompt and satis- 
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factory initiation, furnish him with as many more. He then 
like a conscientious Englishman, goes in search of sky. 
scrapers which he pronounces to be architectural failures 
and takes his readers with him into a power-house, the mail 
order department of a large general store, and into the tele. 
phone exchange. He has amusing things to say about the 
American sleeping-car, and his comments upon the jolting 
of the starting and stopping trains imply a doubt in his mind 
as to the efficiency of the American and the validity of 
his claim for supremacy upon the material side of civilization, 
A tragic delay in his breakfast confirmed his doubts. The 
taxi-cabs he notes are “very dear, very bad, and most 
uncommonly scarce,” and in the congested thoroughfares 
of the large cities, the roadways have no islands to afford 
protection to the eccentric multitudes who travel on foot, 
A millionaire, we suppose, must occasionally cross a street, 
After so close a survey of urban conditions, Mr. Bennett 
seeks relief at a baseball game and a football match. 
Since neither Dickens, Wells, Chesterton, nor Henry James 
have any such playful predilections, we feel that a man like 
Bennett, of genuine sporting inclinations, has a unique 
opportunity for revealing some new aspects of the national 
character. But here, as in the remainder of the book, the 
specific observations are in a reportorial sense acute enough, 
but the generalizations dissolve in vapour. 

The book of Mr. Wells, written nearly twenty years ago, 
is a prophetic exercise. ‘‘ What,” he says, “is going to 
happen to the United States of America in the next thirty 
years or so?” The title and the text are wholly serious: 
The Future of America—A Search after Realities; and 
since he limits his prophecy to thirty years we should be 
in a position now to estimate the value of his forecast. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Wells, he failed to mention the war, 
which with its duration and reactions was destined to fil 
the major portion of his prophetic era. With the assiduity 
of a Trollope, Mr. Wells plans and begins to write his book 
while still literally and metaphorically at sea, and had the 
voyage combined the smooth motion of his luxurious 
Carmania with the leisurely footing of Dickens’s Britannia, 
there seems no reason to doubt that it would have been 
finished before his arrival, and that not many passages 
would have required expansion or modification. I do not 
wish to cast reflections either upon Mr. Wells’s sincerity 
or his powers of observation, but I wish to imply that his 
range of interests is bounded within the limits of scientific, 
political, and sociological considerations, and that his abstract 
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habit of thought diminishes for him, though to his ultimate 
loss, the necessity of physical contacts. If one has acquired 
the habit of launching one’s mind, why should one put 
oneself to the labour of launching one’s body, with all the 
expense of time and energy and patience the process 
involves? ‘I am curiously not interested in things,” he 
tells us on the threshold of his book, “‘ and curiously inter- 
ested in the consequences of things.” As a record of 
observations of the spot, Mr. Wells’s book is a comparative 
failure, but as a revelation of himself it has a value, and 
some of his generalizations have the virtue of relating 
themselves to the immediate present and not only to a 
hypothetical future. 

I have remarked that “the lapse of eighty years 


* since Dickens has mitigated some noted defects, with the 


emergence, however, of certain new problems that still 
await solution.” Obviously enough the material adjuncts 
of civilization have multiplied on every hand, and Mr. 
Wells seizes the opportunity of emphasizing the measure 
of the progress in that direction. Of the emergent new 
problems, that which most disturbs his Socialistic mind is 
the concentration of individual wealth and power on an 
unprecedented scale, and without the traditional checks 
upon its abuse which persist in feudalistic countries. 


These men who are creating the greatest system of correlated private 
properties in the world, who are wealthy beyond all precedent, seem for the 
most part to be men with no ulterior dream or aim. They are not voluptuaries, 
they are neither artists nor any sort of creators, and they betray no high 
political ambitions. Had they anything of the sort, they would not be what 
they are; they would be more than that and less. They want and they get; 
they are inspired by the brute will in their wealth to have more wealth and 
more, to 8 sympathetic ardour. They are men of a competing, patient, enter- 
prising, acquisitive enthusiasm. They have found in America the perfectly 
favourable environment for their temperaments. In no other country and in 
no other age could they have risen to such eminence. America is still, by virtue 
of its Puritan tradition, and in the older sense of the word, an intensely moral 
land. Most lusts here are strongly curbed—by public opinion, by training, and 
tradition. But the lust of acquisition has not been curbed, but glorified. 


_It must be indeed embittering to the revolutionary 
mind to discover that America, which has so little past 
to root up in order to make room for the new growth, has 
developed, in her frenzied commercialism and her diseased 
Politics, complications more difficult of removal than any 
that Europe has to show, and has magnified these com- 
Plications by her misguided attempt to assimilate annually 
new population of a million low-class aliens. The ten-cent 
magazine is, according to Mr. Wells, the only existing rallying 
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point for sane, critical opinion. The newspapers are venal, = 
authors are either too xsthetic or too lethargic, and th tu 


Universities, except Johns Hopkins and Harvard, are to } 
dormant and detached to exercise an effective influence jp E 
the right direction. om 

My own unimportant opinion of the whole Wellsian | 
programme of reform is that it is calculated only for a world | 
of Wellses, alike intolerant of the past, impatient of the | 
present, and enamoured of the future. The future hay ! h 
certainly accumulated no errors, but I am confident that © Pre 
it will be a paradise of pleasant follies when it arrives, As | 
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for the past and the present I find them more palpable | - 
and loveable than the phantom hereafter, and my imagina- | hib 
tion finds in them much more substantial nourishment for | pod 


its sustenance. I am so peculiarly constituted that I delight F The 
less in New York than Rome, and a naughty nerve in my |) 4, 
body protests when, in any conflict between beauty and) 4), 
utility, the latter triumphs. Your true Wellsian is differently | 4 
constituted, and is all approval when his master writes: [ 


We give too much to the past. New York is not simply more interesting J 
than Rome, but more significant, more stimulating, and far more beautiful; G 
and the idea that to be concerned about the latter in preference to the forme f vib 
is a mark of finer mental quality, is one of the most mischievous and foolish F To- 
ideas that ever invaded the mind of man.  ribl 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton is immune from these scientific } pro 
and modernist enthusiasms of Mr. Wells, but he is none} 4 ¥ 
the less the victim of his own prepossessions, which assume f 
the form of a Catholic medizevalism of a thoroughly am 
unascetic type. Mr. Chesterton, by the irrepressible hilarity } py 
of his manner, conveys to his readers the mistaken impression | egy 


that his theme, however serious, is first and foremost a) 

huge joke. What he “saw in America” is so involved — exp 
in brilliant and fantastic embroideries that it is difficult) cep 
to penetrate to the focal centre of his vision. So far 81) gre, 
understand him his thesis appears to be threefold; in the) pir 
first place you are entitled to get all the fun you can out) og] 
of the comic differences that assail you in a new country, § jn. 
provided that you are at pains to furnish a valid explanation | mig 
of these seeming absurdities ; secondly, you are to appreciate |) nq 
the value that resides in distinctions of type, custom, and) lin 
racial disposition, so that it is an error of the first magnitude | wiq 
to attempt to convert the United States to the English) the 
point of view ; and finally, and this more intimately concer™| maj 
the domestic problems of this continent, the one hope } the 
relief from the incubus of modern science and industrialism | 
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lies in the development of an agricultural class, which may 
not be able to resuscitate the virtues of the twelfth-century 
European peasant, but may hope to exercise more influence 
on the destinies of the country than the twentieth-century 
English farmer. 

Tt is not Mr. Chesterton’s fault that here and there his 
thesis fails to function. He makes all sorts of fun of the 


' passport regulations with their naive requests for informa- 
tion as to your precise views on bigamy and anarchy. But 
| he contrives to discover some reasonableness in the folly. 
| Prohibition, however, and the electric signs of Broadway 
' refuse to yield up their reasons, or at least such reasons 
» as may be discovered, rest on fallacious assumptions. Pro- 
' hibition is apparently a conspiracy of the rich against the 


poor, which may pass for a reason but not a valid one. 


| The lights of Broadway are splendid enough to appeal 
' to the religious sense, and an illiterate peasant seeing 


them for the first time might so interpret them. But his 


» enthusiastic devotion would correspond with no sacred 
_ reality. The constellated splendour which this illiterate 
| peasant might conceive to blazon forth the sentiment, 
_ “Government of the People, for the People, by the People ” 


vibrates the message, “Tang Tonic To-Day, Tang Tonic 
To-Morrow, Tang Tonic All the Time;” and that other 


> tibbon of fairy lettering does not flash the inspiring text, 


| “Give me Liberty or give me Death,’ but the more 


profitable message, that “‘Skyoline Has Gout Beaten to 


| a Frazzle.” 


I would not have you understand that because things 
amuse Mr. Chesterton they necessarily annoy him; for 
Prohibition was the only phase of American life that he 


» seemed to find at once farcical and irritating. 


The book which Henry James devoted to his American 


' experiences is admirable in temper and masterly in con- 
' ception. After an absence of more than twenty years, a 
' great longing came over him to revisit the country of his 
| birth; for as the romantic appeal of Europe had originally 


called him away, so now America spoke to his imagination 
in the voice of romance, and he was conscious that he 
might discover, revisiting her shores, new shades of beauty 
and aspects of manners to which familiarity had formerly 
blinded him. Moreover, he proposed to take in a much 


| Wider scope of the country than he had ever traversed in 
| the older time, for his wanderings even then had been 
» mainly European, and New York, Boston, and Newport were 
: the only corners of the vast continent he knew. William 
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James welcomed the proposed visit, but with certain! 
reservations of alarm engendered by his foreknowledge ¢! a 
the fastidiousness of his brother’s mind. A letter to Henny) 3 
James of May 3, 1903, gives expression to both the sati,/ 
faction and the fears. : 


H 
Theodora had already given us your message of an intended visit to they : . 
shores ; and your letter made Alice positively overflow with joyous anticipation, | bs 
On my part they are less unmixed, for I feel more keenly a good many of th © pl 
désagréments to which you will inevitably be subjected, and imagine the sort "7 hi 
of physical loathing with which many features of our national life will inspin © gy 
you. It takes a long time to notice such things no longer. One thing, for E hi 
a example, which would reconcile me most easily to abandoning my native country | 
forever would be the certainty of immunity, when travelling, from the sight e2 
of my fellow-beings at hotels and dining-cars having their boiled eggs brought he 
to them, broken by a negro, two in a cup, and eaten with butter. How) Mm 
irrational this dislike is, is proved both by logic and by the pleasure taken} [ry 
in the custom by the élite of mankind over here. . . . Yet on such irrational | pl 
sympathies and aversions (quite conventional for the most part) does our | 
pleasure in a country depend, and in your case far more than in that of most | - 
men. The vocalization of our countrymen is really, and not conventionally, } m 
so ignobly awful, that the process of hardening oneself thereto is very slov, né 
and would in your case be impossible. It is simply incredibly loathsome. 1 su 
should hate to have you come and, as a result, feel that you had now don 
with America forever, even in an ideal and imaginative sense, which afters 


fashion you can still indulge in. 


Having received a reassuring reply on the subject of eggs 
and accent, William abates his fears and writes: 


The moment it appears that what you crave is millions of just such shocks, 
and that a new lease of artistic life, with the lamp of genius fed by the oil of 
twentieth-century American life, is to be the end and aim of the voyage, all 
my stingy doubts wither, and are replaced by enthusiasm that you are still 
so young-feeling, receptive and hungry for more raw material and experience, 
. . . It is pathetic to hear you talk so about your career and its going to | 
seed without the contact of new material; but, feeling as you do about the new | 
material, I augur a great revival of energy and internal effervescence from the 
execution of your project. Drop your English ideas and take America ani 
Americans as they take themselves, and you will certainly experience 4 | 
rejuvenation. 


The book of travels was written in serene neglect of 
this advice, and it derives its high value in no small measure 
from the fact that he could bring to bear upon his 
observations the memories of his youth and early manhood, 
supplemented by a wide experience of life in countries of 
a more developed civilization. 


I was to return (he said), with much of the freshness of eye, outward and 
inward, which, with the further contribution of a state of desire, is commonly 
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held a precious agent of perception. I felt no doubt, I confess, of my great 
advantage on that score ; since if I had had time to become almost as ‘“‘ fresh ” 
as an inquiring stranger, I had not, on the other hand, had enough to cease to 
be, or at least to feel, as acute as an initiated native. 


His brother seemed to fear an attitude of superiority, but 
no snobbishness is to be detected in the narrative, and the 
unfastidious Dickens showed far more squeamishness in the 
presence of vulgarity than Henry James ever permitted 
himself to reveal. I cannot think that a more extended 
knowledge of scientific and commercial conditions would 
have made the book better than it is. James proposed to 
explore the manners and appearances of the country, and 
he has given us sufficient indications of mechanical develop- 
ments and commercial backgrounds to fill out his picture. 
In comparing his achievements with the work of more 
practical-minded men like Wells and Chesterton, I find his 
material more abundant, more concrete, more vivid, and 
infinitely richer in reflective power than their attempts at 
national portraiture. The matter is organized, too, with 
supreme artistic skill, and one is at a loss to understand 
the limited range of its readers unless its verbal intricacy 
may suffice as an explanation. 

His brother acclaimed The American Scene as in 
its peculiar way ‘‘supremely great,” and this in spite of 
the reservations he is inclined to make with regard to its 
complexity of style. He proceeds in most amusing and 
penetrating fashion to elaborate his fraternal and amiable 
objections to the resolute refusal of his brother to say a 
thing straightforwardly and have done with it. It is 
astonishing how one may subscribe to these remarks, and 
yet hold in one’s mind a great reserve of admiration for a 
man who could manipulate language with such originality 
and often to such admirable effect. There are rhythms in 
James’ later books that no other writer can match, and 
massive though his mode of utterance is it is not too 
encumbered to achieve occasional miracles of subtlety 
whether of description or of reflection. Two descriptions 
in this book particularly linger in my mind, one of them 
dealing with the teeming life of the New York bay and 
the other devoted to the faded glories of Newport. In both, 
value is attained by a fusion of every element that gives 
dignity and vitality to the descriptive art. We experience 
the exhilarating sensation of contact with the physical 
aspects of the scene, each vivid, selective phrase performing 
its work in the process, and stimulating the visual nerve 
ol imagination. This sense of saliency, this feeling for 
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concrete values we may call it, James shares with all othe 
writers of pictorial power, and we may even admit his 
inferiority to some of them in the range and variety of his 


observations. What constitutes his superiority to most of : 
them is the play of his mind over the whole surface of the | 
scene. Things must have a meaning for James before they F 


command his interest, and meanings blossom for him in | 


strange and unsuspected places. The American hotel, for | 


example, is an institution that to Mr. Chesterton was at 


once laughter and wonder-provoking. It remained fo | 
Henry James to give us, in his description of the Waldorf. | 


Astoria, the philosophical significance of the hotel as a phase 
of American life, where all its zest for publicity, for lavish 
ness, and rococo glitter, finds its consummate expression, 


Gorgeousness and promiscuity, too, he finds the note of | 


the country and the city clubs, and everywhere the land 
over except, in the defeated south, he observes the same 
conspiracy of the spirit of restlessness against repose. For 
the genuine American to be quiet is to be dead, whereas 
James cherishes the far other conviction that the settled 


state is relatively blessed and that only out of tranquillity | 


can manners and an ordered society germinate. He might 
have been more reconciled if this contagion of unrest had 
at least bred variety in the American type, but it has 
unfortunately operated in the opposite sense, and has left 
them the most undifferentiated people in the modem 
world. 


The will to grow (he observes), is everywhere written large, and to 
grow at no matter what or whose expense. I had naturally seen it before— 
I had seen it on the other side of the world, in a thousand places and 


forms, a thousand hits and misses ; these things are the very screeches of the | 


pipe to which humanity is actually dancing. But here, clearly, it was a question 
of scale and space and chance, margin and elbow-room, the quantity of floor 
and loudness of the dance music ; a question of the ambient air, above all, the 
permitting medium, which had at once, for the visitors personal inhalation, 
a dry taste in the mouth. Thin and clear and colourless, what would it ever 


say ‘“‘no”’ to? or what would it ever paint thick, indeed, with sympathy and i 
sanction ? The great presence that bristles (for the returning absentee) on the | 


sounding dock, and that shakes the planks, the loose boards of its theatre stage 


to an inordinate unprecedented rumble, is the monstrous form of Democracy, © 


which is thereafter to project its shifting angular shadow, at one turn and 
another, across every inch of the field of his vision. It is the huge democratic 
broom that has made the clearance and that one seems to see brandished in 
the empty sky. 


The book teems with suggestive items of observation 


and reflection, but I have taken the occasion to indicate | 


only the main direction of his criticism, which is free from 
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rancour as it is from illusion. Henry James i 
supremely interested in the social peas cer eo if. ie 
| derives small satisfaction from his survey of the Ameri 
st of : scene, it is for the reason that the problem of eaeamieaas 
f the ' on this continent been most inadequately solved Since 
they | Matthew Arnold, no thinker has been more fully aware yr 
min | all the implications that are involved in the idea of civili 
» for | tion, and as with Matthew Arnold his fastidiousness san 
s at | incurred the hostility of precisely those readers wh : 
enlightenment was most to be desired. wi 
PELHAM EDGAR 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S ANIMADVERSIONS 


As Mr. Winston Churchill in his book The World Crisis + 
has thought proper, apparently for the purpose of justify. 
ing the conduct of the department of which he was the 
political head, to publish the war orders and other instructions 
issued by the Admiralty to the admirals at sea, I may perhaps 
be permitted a like liberty with regard to matters coming 
under my own observation, in order that the public may 
learn the truth. In my own account of The Flight of the 
Goeben and Breslau,t I was, of course, scrupulous to respect 
the secrecy incumbent upon naval officers with regard to 
their instructions; and therefore I omitted certain par- 
ticulars whose mention would have further enlightened the 
public as to the course of the operations in question. 

The late Sir Julian Corbett, in compiling his official 
history of the war at sea, naturally had access to all docu- 
ments, and for the quotations he made from them he re- 
ceived the sanction of the Admiralty. As I had occasion to 
indicate in my book, neither Sir Julian’s statements of 
what took place in the Mediterranean in the early stages 
of the war nor his deductions from the facts, were invariably 
correct. For these inaccuracies, which reflected upon my 
reputation as a naval officer, Sir Julian Corbett and the 
Admiralty (in spite of their disclaimer) were responsible. 
But for Mr. Churchill’s account of the series of operations 
which ended in the escape of the Goeben and Breslau, Mr. 
Churchill is alone responsible. 

It would appear that the purpose of Mr. Churchill in 
writing the history of The World Crisis was less to record 
what actually occurred than to demonstate that in cases 
of mischance the Admiralty and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, except in a few instances, were right, and the 
admirals at sea were wrong. To the naval officer, and 


perhaps to the public as well, such a conception of the 


responsibilities of one who has held high office under the 
Crown, seems highly unusual. For the naval officer 1 
accustomed to believe that the truth is more important 
than the reputation either of the Admiralty or of a Minister. 


* The World Crisis, 1911-1914, by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C.H., 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911 to 1915. London, Thornton Butterworth, 

+ The Flight of the Goeben and Breslau, by Admiral Sir A. Berkeley Milne. 
London, Eveleigh Nash. 
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Moreover, it has hitherto been regarded as the duty of a 
First Lord of the Admiralty to defend His Majesty’s officers 
from unjust aspersion. Mr. Churchill, however, takes 
another view of his obligations. He proceeds upon the 
principle that the business of a First Lord of the Admiralty 
is to defend his own conduct at the expense of the reputa- 
tions of his Majesty’s officers. 

In the case of the Goeben and Breslau, Mr. Churchill 
accordingly endeavours to prove that the escape of these 
vessels into the Dardanelles was not due to any default 
either on his part or on the part of the Admiralty. And 
in so doing, he undoubtedly implies that in certain respects 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean, the post 
I then held, was to blame. Having given his account of 
the episode, Mr. Churchill observes that ‘‘the reader is 
now in a position to form his own judgment on this affair.” 

With great respect, I would assert that is exactly 
the position in which the reader is not. Certain material 
facts are omitted from Mr. Churchill’s narrative; certain 
events are invested with a misleading implication. 

The key to the situation in the Mediterranean was that 
the German admiral, flying his flag in the battle-cruiser 
Goeben was informed of the conclusion of a secret treaty 
of alliance between Germany and Turkey, and that the 
Admiralty did not know it. ‘‘Of this treaty we knew 
nothing,” writes Mr. Churchill. 

Here it may be suggested that it was the business of 
the Admiralty to know of that exceedingly important 
event; and that in its omission to inform their Lordships 
they were very ill-served by the Foreign Office. I have 
in my possession a letter from a naval officer, written just 
after the publication of Mr. Churchill’s book, in which he 
writes: “My memory is that it was known in Constanti- 
nople on August 2nd to have been signed, but that the 
Embassy never wired to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean.” If the recollection of the naval officer in 
question is accurate, it is not unreasonable to ask why no 
Inquiry was held into the omission to inform the Admiralty 
and the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 

In any case, Mr. Churchill, after briefly announcing 
total ignorance of what should have been known to the 
authorities, proceeds to criticize the operations in the 
Mediterranean as if they had been conducted in the light 
of knowledge which was not obtained until long afterwards. 
Admiral Souchon, flying his flag in the Goeben, received 
ormation of the conclusion of the treaty on the morning 
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of August 4, 1914, together with orders leaving him djs. 
cretion to proceed to the Dardanelles. 

Being ignorant of that event, the Admiralty had jp. 
structed me to prevent the Goeben and Breslau from attack. 
ing the French transports in the western Mediterranean 
and from escaping into the Atlantic, and to shadow the 
Goeben. 

Mr. Churchill, on pages 222-3 of his book quote 
the secret instructions sent to me by the Admiralty o 
July 30, 1914, five days before the declaration of war, 
from which I cite the following passages : 


Your first task should be to aid the French in the transportation of their 
African army by covering and, if possible, bringing to action individual fast 
German ships, particularly Goeben, which, ufere in that transaction, 
You will be notified by telegraph when seta vault ith the French admiral, 
Except in combination with the Frostqh, part of general battle, do not at 
this stage be brought to action or St superigr “forces, The speed of your 
squadrons is sufficient to enable yortto chgdse yéur mome 


, it. You must husband 
your force at the outset, and wé,Shall Hope tater to refiforce the Mediterranean, 
a > > } * 


‘ en” La : : 
Mr. Churchill quote t upbher ‘sgtret, instructions | 
received from the Adniirgiy. Pe’ 
On August 2nd: \, & \ 
q ei 
Goeben must be shadowed Dyebmesbettle-cruisers. Approaches to Adriatic 
must be watched by cruisers and destroyers. Remain near Malta yourself, 


It is believed that Italy will remain neutral, but you cannot yet count absolutely 
on this. 


Here it may be observed that the Admiralty were 
directing in what my dispositions should consist in order 
to carry into execution my instructions of July 30th. At 
this point, too, Mr. Churchill himself, who was, of course, 
in London, assumes the direction of operations of war. 


At 12.50 on August 3rd (he writes) I emphasized the importance of the 
Goeben compared with all other objectives by a further telegram, which I drafted 
myself, to Sir Berkeley Milne: 

**Watch on mouth of Adriatic should be maintained, but Goeben is your 
objective. Follow her and shadow her wherever she goes, and be ready to 
act on declaration of war, which appears probable and imminent.” 


Early on the morning of August 4th (continues Mr. Churchill) we wer \ 


delighted by the following news from the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
to the Admiralty : 

“ Indomitable, Indefatigable shadowing Goeben and Breslau, 37° 44’ North 
7° 56’ East.” 


In reply to my telegram, quoted above, I received what 
is surely one of the most extraordinary orders evé 
despatched by the Admiralty, or rather by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to a Commander-in-Chief. For reasons 
already explained in my own account of the operation 
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(The Flight of the Goeben and Breslau) I did not publish 
the order, which ran as follows: 


“Very good. Hold her. War imminent.” 


Exactly what Mr. Churchill intended to convey in the 
words “Hold her” I have never been able to discover, 
nor has Mr. Churchill, although he was so good as to direct 
my tactical dispositions in the Mediterranean, deigned to 
explain. It should be remembered that the order was 
sent before the declaration of war. As the Goeben was three 
or four knots faster than the British battle-cruisers, the 
only method by means of which she could have been “ held ” 
would have been an act of war. Did Mr. Churchill mean 
that force was to be employed and an act of war 
committed ? If so, why did he not say so, instead of using 
@ phrase whose interpretation by me he could disavow 
upon occasion ? 

That Mr. Churchill had in his mind an act of war he makes 
evident; for he followed the “Hold her” message by 
instructions to engage the Goeben if she attacked the French 
transports. Having sent these instructions, Mr. Churchill 
proceeded to seek the authorization of them from the 
Cabinet, which was refused. He then cancelled the order. 

The cancellation of that order was followed by further 
orders from the Admiralty to respect Italian neutrality 
and “not allow any of His Majesty’s ships to come 
within six miles of Italian coast.” 

Mr. Churchill’s comment on the order is that 


this certainly, as it turned out, was destined to complicate the task of catching 
the Goeben ; but not, as it will appear, in a decisive manner, 


I do not agree. With her superior speed, the Goeben 
could have escaped within the siz-mile limit from a ship 
stationed outside that limit. 

On the morning of August 5th, after the declaration 
of war, Inflexible (flag), Indomitable, Indefatigable, battle- 
cruisers, with Dublin, Weymouth, Chatham and three de- 
stroyers were assembled off Pantellaria Island, midway 
in the channel between the African coast and Sicily. 
Gloucester was stationed off the southern entrance to the 
Messina Strait. Rear-Admiral Troubridge, with the First 
Cruiser Squadron of four armoured cruisers and a flotilla 
of destroyers, was watching the mouth of the Adriatic. 

During the day I had dispatched Indomitable to coal 
at Bizerta, on the African coast. Mr. Churchill’s comment 
on that proceeding is as follows : 
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This was an important decision. Considering that he (Sir Berkeley Milne) 
believed the Goeben was at Messina, and that he intended himself to watch 
to the northward with two battle-cruisers, some authorities have held that it 
would have been a sensible precaution to let this third ship coal at Malta, where 
facilities were certain and instant, and whence she could so easily move to close 
the southern exit from Messina, or join Rear-Admiral Troubridge in the mouth 
of the Adriatic, as that officer had been led to expect. 


I do not know who are the authorities to whom Mr 
Churchill refers. The Admiralty, at least, are not among 
them, for the Board (including, of course, Mr. Churchill) 
subsequently “‘ approved my dispositions in every respect.” 
Indomitable was sent to Bizerta, and not elsewhere, to coal 
because Bizerta was the port nearest to what I considered 
to be the sphere of action of the battle-cruisers, which, 
according to my orders, was the prevention of the Goeben 
from escaping westwards and attacking the French transports, 
As the conclusion of the secret treaty between Germany 
and Turkey was unknown, the possibility that the Goeben 
would proceed to the Dardanelles was not even contemplated 
by the Admiralty. The fact to which Mr. Churchill alludes 
that I had been unable to get into communication with 
the French was an additional reason for rigidly adhering 
to my instructions. Nor, when my dispositions were 
reported to the Admiralty, did the Board make any 
comment. They merely replied : 


Watch over the Adriatic should be maintained for the double purpose of 
preventing the Austrians from coming out or the Germans from entering. 


How Rear-Admiral Troubridge, with four armoured 
cruisers, was to ‘‘ prevent the Austrians from coming out” 
with their whole fleet, including three battleships, neither 
Mr. Churchill nor anyone else has yet explained. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement that Rear-Admiral Troubridge 


‘“‘ had been led to expect ” the reinforcement of his squadron | 
in the Adriatic by a battle-cruiser has no foundation in fact. | 
The two battle-cruisers had been ordered westward by | 


the Admiralty themselves. 


It was on August 4th when I received the telegram | 


from the Admiralty quoted by Mr. Churchill (p. 226): 


Italian Government have declared neutrality. You are to respect this | 
neutrality rigidly, and should not allow any of His Majesty’s ships to come within | 


six miles of Italian coast. 


With regard to the situation thus created, which abso- 
lutely debarred me from either following the Goeben into 
the Straits of Messina or catching her if she emerged from 
them, Mr. Churchill writes (p. 249) : 
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It is » fair criticism on the Admiralty that they did not immediately they 
knew the Goeben was at Messina authorize the British ships to follow. her into 
the Straits. The point was not put to me either by the First Sea or the Chief 
of the Staff, and as I had not myself been concerned in initiating or drafting the 
telegram about rigidly respecting Italian neutrality, it was not specially in my 
mind.* Had it been put to me I should at once have consented. This was 
no petty incident, and the prize was well worth the risk of vexing the Italians. 
In fact, permission to chase through the Straits was given by the Admiralty 
unasked to Sir Berkeley Milne as soon as it was realized that the Goeben was 
escaping unblocked to the southward. It was then too late. 


I am quite unable to reconcile Mr. Churchill’s statements 
cited above with his previous statements on page 226, 
in which he quotes a minute received by him from the 
First Sea Lord, proposing to telegraph to the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean 


enjoining him to respect this (Italian neutrality) rigidly and not to allow a ship 
to come within six miles of the Italian coast, 


and with regard to which Mr. Churchill writes : 


Bearing in mind how disastrous it would be if any petty incident occurred 
which would cause trouble at this fateful moment with Italy, and approving 
of the First Sea Lord’s precaution, I replied in writing: “‘ August 4. So pro- 
ceed. Foreign Office should intimate this to Italian Government.—wW. S. C.” 
Thereupon the following telegram was sent by the Admiralty to the Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 


Here follows the telegram, already quoted, enjoining 
me to respect Italian neutrality. 

And yet in his next breath Mr. Churchill (p. 250) informs 
his readers that as he had not “‘ been concerned in initiating 
or drafting the telegram about rigidly respecting Italian 
neutrality,” it was ‘‘not specially in his mind.” But he 
has already stated that he had read and approved the 
telegram. Further, he implies that the Admiralty and 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean ought to 
have known what was or was not “specially” in the First 
Lord’s mind at any given moment. I submit that clair- 
voyance is no part of the training of a naval officer, and 
that its exercise is outside the King’s Regulations. 

The workings of Mr. Churchill’s mind, as described 
by himself, are very curious. On page 226 he was bearing 
in mind how disastrous it would be if ‘‘ any petty incident ” 
occurred which would cause trouble at this fateful moment 
with Italy, and on page 250 he says “this was no petty 
incident, and the prize was well worth the risk of vexing 
the Italians.” The result of ‘‘ vexing the Italians” might 

* My italics.—A. B. M. 
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have been a declaration of war on their part against England, 
And what would England have said then ? 

Mr. Churchill implies that I ought deliberately to hay: 
disobeyed orders. I cannot agree. 

In Mr. Churchill’s view, I ought to have stationed , 
battle-cruiser at the southern entrance to the Straits of 
Messina. I have already explained that the Goeben, being 
of superior speed, could have escaped within the six-mik 
limit, a circumstance which seems to have escaped Mr, 
Churchill’s observation. Moreover, at the time, the first 
essential was to prevent the Goeben from proceeding west. 
wards, in accordance with Admiralty instructions. 

In this connection, I may recall how the late Lon 
Charles Beresford, a few days after my return to England, told 


me that, meeting Mr. Churchill just after the escape of the | 
Goeben, Mr. Churchill asked him what he would have don 


had he been in command in the Mediterranean. 


My answer was that I would have stationed a battle-cruiser at each entrances 
to the Straits and sent a challenge to the German admiral to come out and 


fight. But (said Beresford) I added that all depended on what were the previous | 


instructions received of the Commander-in-Chief.” 


Mr. Churchill in his book may or may not be quoting 
Lord Charles Beresford ; but if Beresford’s comment was in 
his mind, he has forgotten to add Beresford’s qualification 
of it. 

Mr. Churchill, referring to Rear-Admiral Troubtidge’s 
failure to intercept the Goeben, implies that further order 
should have been transmitted to the Rear-Admiral by 
me. After receiving his signal: ‘“‘Am endeavouring to 


cross Goeben’s bows at 6 a.m.,” I fail to understand what | 


further orders were required. I should add that the Rear 


Admiral was subsequently tried by court-martial and was | 


honourably acquitted. 


Mr. Churchill observes that “‘ the code telegram ordering | 
hostilities to be commenced against Austria was inadver | 
tently released without any authority whatever,” an} 


proceeds to remark that I was “ faithful ” to the instructions 
contained in my original (secret) war orders as to my action 
in that contingency. 


There was, indeed, every reason why I should instantly 


carry into execution my war orders to assemble the Flee 


(the rest of the orders Mr. Churchill does not quote—why | 
this sudden reticence ?); for they indicated the only thing | 
to be done. Against the Austrian Fleet, which included thre | 


first-class battleships, the force at my disposal was totally 
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inadequate ; and my war orders were naturally based on 
fact. 
ac hy Churchill adds that “‘ twenty-four hours were thus 
lost.’ . . . Whose fault was that? I need hardly say 
that I could not possibly surmise that the telegram was 
sent by mistake. Two hours after its arrival it was nega- 
tived by a second message, which, being expressed in an 
unusual manner, could not be accepted without confirma- 
tion. By the time confirmation was received, the Goeben 
had fled safely away. For the delay Mr. Churchill blames, 
not the Admiralty but “‘the Fates,” referring to the 
Admiralty clerk who sent the telegram as “ blameless and 
punctilious,” while Mr. Churchill’s readers are left to con- 


clude that the fault was mine. It is understood that the 


“blameless and punctilious’’ Admiralty clerk was removed 
to another Department and that at the end of the war 


_ he received the O.B.E. What, it may be asked, would 


a naval officer have received had he been similarly blame- 
less and punctilious ? 

There is a curious circumstance connected with the 
final escape of the Goeben which Mr. Churchill entirely 


. omits to mention. It is that M. Venizelos submitted to 


the British Government the question whether or not the 
(oeben should be supplied with coal by Greece, then a neutral 
Power, and that the British Government, in reply, advised 
M. Venizelos to supply the Goeben with enough coal to 
enable her to reach her nearest home port. The Goeben 
was accordingly coaled at Naxos, by express permission 
of the British Government, of which Mr. Churchill was a 
member. Of that arrangement I was not informed, either 
at the time or subsequently ; nor did I learn of it until I 
read the report in the newspaper of the question and answer 
on the subject occurring in the House of Commons on 


My own case is not the only example of the aspersions 
cast by Mr. Churchill upon the reputation of naval officers. 
If a Minister, upon relinquishing his post, is to be permitted 
to publish secret official documents, to divulge the pro- 
ceedings of Cabinet meetings, and to utilize the knowledge 
acquired during his official capacity, freely to criticize 
his Majesty’s officers in order to exculpate himself and his 
department, I cannot but think that the honourable tradi- 


, tion hitherto governing the public service must cease to 


exist, 
A. BERKELEY MILNE 
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No one who has had the good fortune to serve in Austrig | 


can ever revisit that delightful country, and its laughter. 
loving people, without a sensation of keen pleasure. Ap 
element in this satisfaction may be due to the relief you 
will experience at concluding the trans-Germanija portion 
of your journey. Certainly, to most people, the stage 
from Herbesthal on the Belgian frontier to Passau on the 
Austrian is one of extreme unattractiveness. Everything 
that catches the eye throughout that boring journey seems 
strangely cold and repellent. The train is comparatively 
empty and rather peaceful up to the German frontier, 
Thence onwards it becomes the prey of swarms of square 
headed, close-cropped Teutons, who noisily arrive and 
depart at each station, meantime filling every nook and 


cranny from engine to guard’s van. By night their argu | 


ments and struggles will deprive you of your legitimate 
sleep; by day, their ceaseless eating and restless energy 


will get badly on your nerves! Why is a German's | 


manner to his fellow-travellers invariably hostile and 
truculent ? Why is he at pains, consciously or unconsciously, 
to alienate the sympathy of the most Germanophil of 
foreigners? It would be difficult to say, and yet with 
each kilometre you advance into this strangely unattractive 
land, these and other questions become more insistent, 
Nor do your lady fellow-passengers appear more sympa 
thetic! It has been said that a country has ever the Govern 
ment it deserves, and perhaps all comment on the feminine 


section of one’s fellow-travellers could be epitomized in | 
writing that Germany seems to have the womenfolk it | 


deserves ! 


Seeking mental recreation, you endeavour to become | 


interested in the scenery, but it, too, in some strange way, 
suggests pessimism, inhospitality, crudity ! Kilometre after 
kilometre of flat countryside flashes past, dotted here and 
there with the squarest of square houses and the most 
angular of factories, their bleak forms rising stark and 
uncompromising against the gloomy horizon. Every few 
hours you rumble into a station—Frankfurt, Wiirzburg, 
Niirenberg, Regensburg, Straubing—all as painfully alike 
as if they had been designed by a Niirenberg toymaker 
and turned out by the hundred on a “ take it or leave it’ 


principle! In the vicinity of each, the usual forest of | 


smoking chimneys and countless factories in full blast 


gos (Sea 
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discount the (alleged) ruin of Germany by Reparation pay- 
ments. Farther away, lines of square, five-storied houses— 
efficient, no doubt, as protection against the bitter cold 
or aching heat of Central Europe, but buildings devoid of 
all that cosiness, all that vague charm, which in more 
inspired lands turns mere houses into homes. Here and 
there in the distance, belated herds of cattle or flocks of 
sheep, their backs turned to the bitter wind, crop the 
scanty herbage ! 

With an increasingly pronounced feeling of depression 
you seek the restaurant car, now no longer the familiar 
carriage of the “Compagnie Internationale des Wagons 
Restaurants,” but the German equivalent, which functions 
from frontier to frontier of the Fatherland. Here, again, 
you have an example of the patriotism of the German, 
In vain you seek the familiar menus which have whiled 


_ away your journeys to Paris, to Madrid, to Rome, or to 


the Riviera. Here German taste of necessity predominates. 


_ Frankfurt sausage, ‘‘ Delicatessen,’’ dear to the Teuton, the 


mid-European fish, portions of “ Fleisch,” ‘‘ Kalbsbraten,” 


_ “Rostbraten,” any kind of “ Braten,” sauerkraut in all its 


manifestations. These are only a few of the many articles 
you receive in superabundance, for an utterly inadequate 
sum in marks. All round you, your Teuton fellow- 
travellers consume this succession of abounding courses, 
and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more! Your heart sinks 
as you regard them. Whence this dreadful efficiency, this 
insatiable appetite, in spite of the motion of the train, 
the fatigue of the journey, the superheated atmosphere ? 
The meal concluded, you hastily settle your bill, seize 
your hat, and depart at the double to your ‘carriage. 
But, happily, in a few hours you reach Passau, and 


' your spirits rise as you see the familiar Austrian Customs 


officials—cheery, polite, and smiling. You leave Germany 


| and its disciplined but gloomy efficiency with a sigh of 


telief. Scarcely over the border, the surrounding scenery 
undergoes a change. Stretching on either side you see 
gently undulating, pleasantly wooded country, broken here 
and there by swift rivulets, rushing to join the Danube. 
Red or white villas perched on commanding knolls, sur- 
rounded by neat gardens and tiny demesnes. In the distance, 
the ever-rising chains of hills culminate in the first beginnings 
of the Alps, raising their distant snowcaps to the blue sky. 
Then suddenly, with a gasp of pleasure, you catch sight 
of the mighty Danube itself, sweeping along its majestic 
course. What a flood of memories fill one’s mind at the 
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first sight of this famous river, so inextricably bound up 
with the political and military history of Europe. Memoria 
of Napoleon, of Francis I of Austria, of legendary victoria, 
and shattering defeats. Memories of Ulm, Austerlitz, and 
Wagram. You see again, in imagination, the nodding bear. 
skins of the Guards, you hear the frenzied yells of the 
ever-victorious soldiers of the “Little Corporal”; you 
pity the sullen retirement of the white-clad Austrians 
always or nearly always beaten. Memories of Talleyrand, 
of Metternich, of world-making Congresses of Vienna, 
Memories of the little King of Rome, pining away in Schin 
brunn—of the hopes and chances that perished with his 
frail little life! Memories of the greatest and most tragic 
of royal houses, the Hapsburgs, whose far-flung empin 
and boundless estates, whose sometimes honoured, sometimg 
execrated rule, built on.century after century of conquest, 
force and rapine, whose privileges, possessions, and pride 
came crashing down in common ruin before the cannon of 
Napoleon. These and a thousand other similar thoughts, 
sometimes pleasant, sometimes sad, but always vivid, wil 
obsess your mind until suddenly the train swings round a 
curve into the pleasant Danube-side town of Linz, and you 
come back with a start to the realization of the fact that 
tea has long been awaiting you in the wagon-restaurant, 

Shortly afterwards your train will be passing the beautiful 
** Wienerwald,” the chain of vine-clad hills that rings Vienna, 
and a little later you reach the city itself. However familiar 
you may be with other European capitals, you will find 
Vienna specially attractive, and for many reasons. The 
Austrians are a truly childlike, gay, and delightful people; 
their men, if not very industrious, are at least friendly, 


hospitable, and well disposed to ‘‘ Auslainders”; thei f 


women beautiful, gracious, well dressed, and possessed d 


that innate good taste which perhaps you have hithert | 
considered to be the monopoly of French women. Vienna} 
was, before the war, and even now is, one of the cleanes | 


cities in Europe! Its spacious streets and beautiful building 
compare favourably with those of any European capital 
Here you will find neither the awful drains which poisol 
Budapest, Rome, and most Balkan capitals, nor the sordid 
by-streets and squalid lanes which in most Latin and Slav 
cities abut on the main thoroughfares. You will, in Vien, 
have the sense of breathing freely; of having plenty af 


room; in a word, a feeling that the hygienic and sanitaly | 


authorities have the situation well in hand! 
If you are wise and lucky you will choose out of th 
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large choice of excellent hotels available that quaint old- 
world hostelry known as the “Sacher Hotel.” Here you 
will find the best and most perfectly cooked food in Vienna, 
you will be accommodated in the most comfortable of 
rooms, and if you are interested in Austria’s past, or in 
Viennese society of to-day, you have only to sit back in 
your chair in that most unique of restaurants and look 
about you. You will see at neighbouring tables bearers 
of historic names, diplomats, society beauties, the very 
élite of Mitteleuropa in every sphere. 


Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


On the walls are portraits of the old Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of the Archdukes, of the Hofburg, the Imperial 
Palace, of Schénbrunn, once the residence of the little King 
of Rome, of great events in the history of Austria and its 
dependent States. In this room and in those adjoining, all 
the elect of an empire of seven nations, from the Emperor 
downwards, were accustomed to congregate. Kings, princes, 
ministers, and ambassadors met night after night to discuss, 
in a less formal atmosphere than that of ministries and 
chanceries, questions pregnant with fate for Europe. If 
these walls could speak you would indeed hear some strange 
stories. Countess Larisch, niece of the Empress Elizabeth, 
gives in her famous book My Past some delightful anecdotes 
of events which took place in this very hotel. 

Before the war, and even to-day, the “golden key ” 
which opens most doors formed no introduction to this 
last stronghold of privilege. To have a table or room in 
Sachers now, as for forty years past, you must be known 
to, or have an introduction to, Madame Sacher. This 


| gracious personality, survival of the past greatness of Austria, 
| and perhaps, in local popularity and widespread fame, 
| second only to the late Emperor himself, rules, too, to-day 


as in the past, with the autocracy of an emperor. Personally 


| known to, and knowing every person of eminence in Austria- 


Hungary, Madame Sacher forms perhaps the last link with 
the ancien régime that you will find in republican 
Austria. In her office you will sce signed portraits of 
members of almost every royal family in Europe, of great 
political leaders, of men and women of European fame, 
of members of the most exclusive aristocracy in the world. 
In a word, she and her hotel form a bit of Austrian history. 
The victorious cannon of the Entente which swept away 
the Middle Empires have, happily for all lovers of history, 
left untouched this little relic of a great past. 
VOL, LXXxI 56 
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Vienna, to-day, from a social standpoint is curious) ) 


situated. The collapse of the kronen has altered the poy. 


tion of the greater portion of the aristocracy from one gf! 
extreme financial ease to one almost approaching poverty! | 
Consequently it is only the very richest who can now affon |. 
to visit Vienna for the season—to give balls—and to recejy | 
in a manner anyway resembling the wide hospitality ¢ 


ace days. As a result, entertaining has become, to, 
arge extent, the prerogative and privilege of foreign diplomats 
and missions. Apart from these, indeed, private dinners, 
dances, and receptions are almost non-existent. There is 
however, always the opera, still perhaps the best in Europe 


which affords an opportunity to members of society to se | 
and be seen; there are still the delightful operette theatre, | 
where the pieces of Lehar and Strauss and Stolz play to| 


crowded audiences as in the days of The Merry Widow ant 
The Count of Luxembourg. Best of all, there still remain 


those cosy little restaurants, Sachers, the Hopfner Gril,” 


the Schwarzenberg—to name only three—where in symp 


thetic surroundings, and with a perfectly cooked and served | 


dinner, you can return to some small extent the ever-present 
hospitality of Vienna. 

How few people have an idea of the Austria of to-day, 
of its limited extent, of its tiny provinces, of its exiguow 
population—of which the citizens of Vienna alone fom 


one-third. Fewer still have any definite idea of the sweeping ) 


changes the war has made in Austria’s social, political, and 
economic position. Post-war Austria is, indeed, but the 
shadow of the great Central European Empire which the 
name conjures up! With a territory of only 31,000 square 


miles, a population of only six millions, modern Austria #) 
a State has fallen into the category of Belgium and Holland | 
Unfortunately, of this superficial territory, scarcely mon” 


than one-eighth is agricultural land, the remainder beim 
either mountainous or under forests. The first result d 
this is that Austria is at present unable to produce food 


meet even the moderate demands of her population. lj 
consequence, imports of food—paid for in kronen of pi} 
gressively depreciating value—form the chief item in a 
unbalanced profit and loss account. In 1921, the valued) 
Austria’s imports was exactly double that of her exporta” 
Of her eight provinces, including the newly gained Burger | 


Bad 


& 
a 


i 


land, scarcely one is self-supporting. Upper and Lowi) 
Austria, Styria, and Carinthia have large manufacturil{| 
industries, but depend for their raw materials almost entire | 
on neighbouring states. Salzburg, Vorarlberg, Tyrol, and | 
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| Burgenland, after dealing with their own needs, can contribute 
‘| but little to the necessities of Vienna. The coal of Czecho- 
' slovakia, the grain of Hungary, the agricultural produce 
' of Jugoslavia, the raw materials of Germany, are all 
' essential to a continuance of the industrial life of 
' Austria. 


In return, Austria can offer to her creditors a certain 


amount of manufactured goods and a considerable quantity 
' of timber, but the balance of imports against exports is 
hopelessly against her. Hence the continued and spectacular 


decline of the Austrian crown. 
In Austria, political and economic problems are inextric- 


_ ably bound up, and in their mutual interaction form a vicious 
' circle from which escape is indeed difficult. The economic 
_ situation renders the task of any Government one of almost 
| insuperable difficulty, while the political feuds and cabals 


ll) prevent any real amelioration of the hopeless economic 


' position. The separation of the resources in coal and raw 
' materials of Bohemia and Slovakia and the agricultural 
' resources of Hungary from modern Austria left her industrial 
' population in a position economically untenable. Vienna, 
' former capital city and central exchange of a great empire 
» of seven nations, still with her population of two millions, 


now depends for her food supply on tiny provinces, barely 


' capable of meeting their own needs. An enormous head 


ing Y seeking nourishment from microscopic and mutilated 


_ members ! 


Politically, too, Austria is in a parlous condition. Of 
the two chief political parties the Christian Socialists are 
at present in power; but their adversaries, the Social 


» Democrats, control not only the means of production and 
_ distribution, the railway and transport workers, but also 


ot until quite recently the “‘ Wehrmacht,” or National Army ! 


_ Consequently the Government has been up to now impotent 
| to enforce any decision or plan of action which it might 
» adopt. The working classes impose their will and their 
| own terms on the other classes of the republic by means 
| of the now familiar weapon, the general strike. On the 
' fringes of the two great central parties, the Gross-Deutsch 
_ (Monarchists) on the one hand, and the Communists on 
> the other, seek to render the task of the Government of 
") the day impossible. 


Within the ranks of the executive and administrative 


| Officials, too, the position is a bad one. At the moment 
| of the “ Umsturz,” or break-up of the component parts of 
_ the Old Empire in 1918, Austrian officials of every depart- 
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ment of the public service were returned from Czecho. 
slovakia, from Hungary, from Jugoslavia, from Roumania | 
to the tiny area that now constitutes Austria. Places hal” 
of necessity to be found for them in the newly constitute 
republic, with the result that at present one person in gix| 
of the population is a State official of one kind or anothe, | 
To cite only one example, a train of six wagons will have | 
in addition to the technical personnel on the engine, si 
guards, one to each wagon, and a head guard for the train! 
Again, as the eight-hour day is in force, this means fourtem | 
guards over a full working period ! 

It is the same throughout every other department of 
the public service, and yet the Austrians themselves wil | 
tell you that, far from this superabundance of personnd | 
facilitating public business, it was never more difficult than | 
now to transact affairs speedily. ” 

The impossible task, which hitherto faced every ani 
any Government in Austria, was that of stabilizing the) 
Austrian crown, while continuing to pay this enormow) 
army of functionaries ; and, at the same time, of importiy |” 
such quantities of the necessary food and raw materiak} 
as were essential to the daily lives of the people. : 

In the past, unfortunately, the maintenance of this} 
enormous number of civil servants, these ruinous foreign) 
purchases, meant, in the absence of a foreign loan, the” 
ceaseless printing of paper crowns, with the inevitabk) 
resultant progressive depreciation of the crown. Th? 
depreciation of the crown involved an ever-rising scale 
wages—to keep pace with the continually increasing cost) 
of food. The rise in wages meant, of course, ever large” 
emissions of paper money, and so the vicious circle wa) 
complete. The financial position of Austria went from) 
bad to worse, until the crown touched the colossal figur 
of 400,000 to the pound sterling. Happily under the nev 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, the Government in 1922 decided to}. 
make one last effort to check this fatal march to complete 
national disaster. Three steps were taken. Firstly, a “ 
was passed reducing the number of all Government employes! 
to a figure compatible with the public needs. Secondly, 
efforts were made, by fixing minimum instead of, as hitherto, 
maximum prices for their produce, to induce Austral 
farmers to produce sufficient food for the needs of the small” 
population, and thus cut down a large item in the bill fo) 
foreign imports. Thirdly, urgent and happily successfil 
representations were made to the League of Nations #) 
grant Austria a foreign loan, enabling her to reorgaul! 


Bates 
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her industries, resume to a large extent her pre-war exports, 


” and give work to her unemployed, now of necessity swelled 
"by the number of discharged public servants. 


The courage and enterprise of the Government in the 


a face of much criticism and even internal tumult has already 
‘} met with this reward, that the crown has for nearly ten 
' months remained stable! Thus the first and greatest 


battle has been won, for once stabilized, it matters little at 
present whether the figure of stabilization is 30,000 or 300,000 
crowns to the pound sterling. Moreover, the struggle for 
the limitation of imports to strict necessities, for further 
economy in public departments, for the ruthless cutting 
down of all items of unnecessary internal expenditure, is 
proceeding apace and with ever increasingly satisfactory 
results. Happily also the price of food has fallen, and with 
it wages and cost of production. Finally, the much-needed 
reorganization and placing under some little discipline of 
the tiny Federal Army transferred to the Government— 
(in addition to the splendid Gendarmerie which has so often 
repressed civil riots and commotion)—a force hitherto 
chiefly renowned for being politically unreliable and rather 
“agin the Government’? than otherwise. In the social 
life of Austria, too, signs of improvement are not 
wanting. 

Of the four social classes in the State, the aristocracy, 
although impoverished and severely taxed, are at length 
learning to take a hand in the national life of the country. 
Their younger members are qualifying for liberal professions 
and for useful lives in the State as engineers, agricultural 
experts, and experts in the exploitation of the woods and 
forests composing their estates. They realize that the old 
days of privilege and idleness have passed away, and that 
with the practical disappearance of the Austrian crown 
from the exchanges of the world, disappeared, too, those 
unearned incomes which enabled them to pass their lives 
solely in pursuit of sport and pleasure. The upper middle 
class, the State pensioners—army, naval, and civil—the higher 
civil servants, the judges, professors, writers, and generally 
the “intelligentsia ’ of Austria have, as a class, been almost 
annihilated by the fall in the value of the crown. The tale 
of their disasters and sufferings—borne in dignity and 
secrecy as becomes gentlemen—is complete. Most of the 
older members have died, either directly from starvation, 
or indirectly from the divers diseases which result from 
insufficient nourishment. There are, of course, many 
institutions which help the poor, here as elsewhere, but few 
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of these help the “new poor,” who suffer in silence unt 


they have, as a result, almost disappeared from the scene, 

Far otherwise is the case with the two remaining classes, | 
the tradespeople and the manual workers. Never in the | 
history of the country have these two classes been so pros. | 


perous. The shopkeepers because they adjust their prices 
with every fall in the value of the crown, and because 


inability to purchase abroad forces Austrians to support | 


home industries. And, again, because Austria, and especially 


Vienna, has been for several years the happy hunting ground | 


of the foreign bargain-hunter, anxious to exploit the favour. 
able exchange! But in truth, and with grim justice, it 


is they who are exploited! The manual workers are, if | 


possible, even more favourably situated than the trades 


people. Until comparatively recently there was practically | 
no unemployment in Austria, wages have risen enormously, | 
index” or | 
cost of living figure, which is issued monthly by the | - 
Government. The wage-earners are therefore in an enviable | 
position, free from all anxiety as to alterations in the value | 


and, by law, must at least correspond to the “ 


of the crown, or the cost of food, since their wages automatic- 


ally conform to any fluctuation. For a parallel to their | 
happy situation one must recall that of our own munition [ 
workers in the halcyon days of the war, when, it is said, | 
money flowed into their hands more rapidly than they could, 


in purchasing every form of luxury, dispose of it. 


The affluence of the Austrian working classes explains, [ 
to a large extent, the paradox which Vienna presented for | 
several years past to the outside world. Nominally a city | 
of starvation, whose appeals rang through the civilized | 
world, yet night after night every theatre, every restaurant, | 
every cabaret, was, and is, crowded to the doors with | 
Austrian audiences possessing, at least to outward appear | 


ance, every concomitant of prosperity. 


The real poverty, the real suffering, was, and is, divided | 
between the “ intelligentsia ’” and the aged and infirm classes 
who congregate in the poorer quarters of every great city. | 

You will find that all social grades in Austria have one | 
taste in common, and that is for politics. In chateau and | 
in cabin, in city and in country village, politics form the 


dominant interest—the eternal subject of conversation, 
The future of Austria is the great topic of discussion. Can 


she remain self-supporting, or must she unite with Germany | 
in the much talked-of ‘“ Anschluss”! Is it possible to) 


make an economic union with the other Successory States! 


Should Austria ally herself with the Little Entente (thus | 
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alienating Hungary and her wheat supply); or, in return 
for the Magyar fleshpots, incur the displeasure of Czech 
and Serb! These and a hundred similar questions are 
debated endlessly and ad nauseam. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ Gross-Deutsch”’’ Party (Apostles of 
the Greater Germany, to be attained by the union of Austria 
and Germany) carry on their never-ceasing propaganda 
from house to house, from province to province, for complete 
union with Germany. Happily the very real success which 
this ‘‘ Anschluss’’ Party in the first instance obtained, 
six out of seven provinces being entirely converted to this 
policy, has declined aw fur et ad mésure as the Monarchists 
have gained ground in Germany. For the Austrian is now 
above all things a Republican! He has learnt a bitter 
lesson at the hands of the Hapsburgs, and is in no humour 
to ally himself with a country which might, at no distant 
date, restore a Hohenzollern. 

Also, and especially in this question of a future union 
with Germany, it is difficult to exaggerate the political 
effect here in Austria of the occupation of the Ruhr. France 
has achieved, here as elsewhere, a moral victory with 
far-reaching consequences. The Austrian people have seen 
_ with their own eyes that though Italy may rest benevolently 
' inert, and England adopt Fabian tactics, in the matter of 
_ Reparations, France can and will fight for her rights. The 
_ intransigent idol of German resistance, so long held up as 
a god which defeat could not alter, nor alien force subdue, 
is turning out to possess feet of clay. France has dared 
| to lay impious hands on the Fatherland, and the lightnings 
' of Valhalla have not fallen upon her. The Russian hordes 
_ which, under German direction, were, in such an event, 
_ to have precipitated themselves on Western Europe have 


*| made no sign. The levée en masse of German manhood 


‘ tushing to the last great Armageddon of European civiliza- 
~ tion has not taken place. All the dreadful consequences 


_ foretold by Germanophil politicians in every country of 


/ the Entente have failed to materialize. And meanwhile 
| France, strong, serene, and active is beginning at last to 
| “search the German pocket” and to show the world that 
| even in these later days of tergiversation and faithlessness 
treaties may not be disregarded with impunity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that with this very poignant lesson of 
» the Ruhr before their eyes the Austrian fervour to join 
_ Germany should have very much cooled. 

Economists are not wanting who say that Vienna will 
be on her feet, economically speaking, before Berlin, 
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while the kronen of Austria has already outstripped the 


German mark! The renaissance, financially and po itically, | 


of Austria may still be far off, but at least she has no | 
historic enemy pressing her for Reparations. When she | 
has put her house in order, and this she is already striving 
to do, there is no reason why Austria should not eventually 
succeed in balancing her Budget. And a fortiori because she 
is one of the best customers of the strong little Successo 

States who surround her. An example of this is the fact 
that Austria alone takes something like 30 per cent. of the 
exports of Czechoslovakia! The States of the Littl 
Entente, therefore, who would willingly to-morrow partition 
Hungary, have every reason to preserve Austria intact! 


Moreover, the Austrian Chancellor has visited in succession 
the capital city of each of his neighbours and _ initiated | 
something like the economic union which is so essential | 
to the future both of Austria and the Little Entente. 
Looking round the world, far and near, Austria may con: 
plain that she has rather useless friends, but she can at least | 
felicitate herself on the fact that she has no enemy. What 
nation, small or large, of Europe can say as much ? 


In the months which succeeded the Armistice of 1918 | 
the English had what one might describe as a “blank | 


cheque”’ in Austria! It was sufficient to be English to 


find every door open to you, to have access to every field 


of public activity, whether politic or economic. How 
poorly we have exploited this happy situation, how little 
we have done to consolidate and extend that universal 
pro-English feeling, is, alas, to-day only too apparent. 


Ignoring the outstretched hand, snubbing the tentative | 


advances of a beaten little country towards a great and 
victorious one, we have allowed ourselves to be outdistanced 
in many fields of activity by other nations then and 
now far less popular than we. While the Italians, in season 
and out of season, publicly and privately, officially and 
unofficially, assiduously cultivate the friendship of Austria, 
while the French subsidize commercial companies, link up 
Paris with Vienna by air, maintain all kinds of missions, 
military and commercial, while the nations of the Little 
Entente quarrel over the bones of Austrian trade, we 


— oe 


English leave the ball of fortune lying at our feet. And | 
et at the end of all this—and here is the paradox—the — 


nglish are not the most unpopular nation in Austria 
to-day. If you doubt it, come and see! 
NEWMAN Cralc 


a ae 


DICK TURPIN IN LITERATURE 


Way the sinners and scoundrels of history and_ fiction 
should be so much more interesting than the saints is a 
problem which has never been satisfactorily solved. It 
cannot be because we admire them more, because we may 
not admire them at all, and yet feel a profound interest 
in their careers. Nor is the interest a passing phase of any 
one period of our lives. A naturally healthy-minded boy 
will greedily devour stories of pirates and freebooters, of 
highwaymen and other cut-throats, and shudder at the 
bare idea of reading lives of saintly persons. It may be 
true, as the preacher impresses upon us with such constant 
reiteration, that we are all miserable sinners; but the 
standard set up by the saints is so far beyond our reach 
that most of us, in spite of our efforts, fall back on the 
other extreme. Our interest in the great sinners of history 
is perhaps one of the consequences of our “ fallen ”’ nature, 
which responds more readily to the magnetism of a sinner 
than to that of a saint. 

We may seek, and find, a kind of confirmation by looking 
at the matter from a point of view not usually taken into 
account—that of the book collector. I have never heard of 
a man, outside the ranks of the clergy, who collected “lives” 
of saints and other holy people, and even that vast field of 
printed matter, sermons and theological disquisitions, if 
“collected” at all, is gleaned in only by the professional 
student of such matters. On the other hand, a large number 
of people, more or less sane, collect every scrap of printed 
and pictorial matter relating to highwaymen, pirates, 
and other outlaws, such as Dick Turpin, Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild and so forth. It may be urged that the 
taste for the literature of outlawry is the surest and most 
convincing sign of a degenerate and unholy passion. Well, 
it is a passion not confined to collectors in England and the 
United States, for at least two great figures in English litera- 
ture have succumbed to its fascination, for Henry Fielding 
wrote a life of Jonathan Wild and Daniel Defoe biographed 

Moll Flanders,” not to mention John Gay, whose Captain 
Macheath of The Beggar’s Opera is an epitomized version 
of the leading outlaws of his time. 

_ The most picturesque group of highwaymen in English 
history dates from the earlier years of the eighteenth century 
—Jonathan Wild (1682-1725), Jack Sheppard (1702-24) 
and Dick Turpin (1705-39)—all of whom came to the 
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gallows within a few years of one another, all game to the | 00 
last ; and of them, to my mind, the most attractive scoundn| | He 
of all is Dick Turpin. Around them all a vast literature. | des 
has sprung up, largely fiction based on “ fact,” which wi] | ple 
not stand the strain of too searching an inquiry. In, \_ bo 
philosophical inquiry, such as that of Buckle, into th} vis 
causes and effects of “‘ criminological ” literature, it would | No 
be necessary to go deep into the roots of the subject; but | Pl 
for the present purpose, it is sufficient to recognise the | 4eé 
patent facts that that literature is not a modern growth, Ric 
and that it is of a very extensive kind. It undoubtedly to 
revolves round men who were the terror and the curse of | 90 
their generation, and of whom the world was well rid. For | *¥ 
centuries before Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and for | (hi! 


nearly a century after they went out of business, the high | Be 
ways of England were infested with swashbucklers of the | bre 
same type; but by some curious accident of fate no other Dic 
Gentleman of the Road—except perhaps Claude Duval Ap 
(1643-70)—has so appealed to the popular imagination as | £8 
these two picturesque ruffians. Sober accounts of the : 
brief careers of these men appear in the Dictionary of Yo 
National Biography, side by side with saints and holy ma | “1 
and women, as well as those who wisely steered a midde | 
course through this “vale of tears.” The highwayman’s out 
motto—the end he knew could only be in one way—seems | oe 
to have been: i 

One crowded hour of glorious life ; Cor 

Is worth an age without a name. hit 


The main facts of Dick Turpin’s career are so readily at vel 
hand that it is not necessary to go into details. But it | — the 
may well be asked how it is that this ex-butcher, who took ha’ 
to the road for reasons not very well known, and became the 
the terror of our forefathers, becomes the gentleman hero ow 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries? It is nearly| Lo 
two centuries since he paid the penalty of his deeds, and £1 
yet throughout the intervening period he has always been | mn 
more or less in men’s minds, and to-day his real or imaginary 
exploits form the subject of a popular film at the Cinema, Wil 
with Mr. Matheson Lang as the hero and Miss Isobel Elsom 
as Esther. What sort of man was the original hero, and du 
what was he really like? The son of an Essex innkeepet, — the 
and a butcher by training, it is to be feared that the Dick e 
Turpin of real life and the Dick Turpin of fiction bear n0 | “8 
sort of resemblance to one another. The London Gaz 
of June 25, 1737, in offering a reward for his apprehension 
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on the charge of murdering Thomas Morris, servant of 
Henry Thompson, one of the Keepers of Epping Forest, 
describes him as “‘ about 5ft. 9in. high, of a brown com- 
plexion, very much marked with the smallpox, his cheek- 
bones broad, his face thinner towards the bottom, his 
visage short, pretty upright and broad above the shoulder.” 
Not, it must be admitted, a very attractive portrait of a 
popular hero! Moreover, nearly every one of the picturesque 
deeds associated with Turpin’s career—above all, the famous 
Ride to York on Black Bess—has been denied, and placed 
to the credit of some other scoundrel. There can be no 
doubt that he disappeared from public notice for a year or 
two, that he was apprehended in the name of John Palmer 
(his mother’s maiden name) for shooting a game-cock at 
Beverley, that he wrote a letter whilst in prison to his 
brother-in-law, which was the means of proving that he was 
Dick Turpin, and that he was hung at York Castle on 
April 7, 1739, on a charge of stealing a black mare and 
foal at Welton. 

The trial took place before the Recorder of the City of 
York, and it is worth noting that one of the witnesses 
deposed to having known the prisoner for about two years, 
and that he “lived like a gentleman”; whilst it also came 
out in evidence that he hunted with some of the county 
gentlemen. When it became known that John Palmer was 
in reality “the famous highwayman,” as he was described 
in The Political State of Great Britain of the day, “‘a great 


_ concourse of people flock to see him, and they all give 


him money,” reported the same authority; ‘he seems 
very sure that nobody is alive that can hurt him, and told 
the gentleman with whom he used to hunt that he hoped to 
have another day’s sport with him yet, and that if he had 
thought they would have made such a rout he would have 
owned it [his identity] before.” ‘‘’Tis said,’ reports the 
London Magazine of March, 1739, ‘“‘ the gaoler has made 
£100 by selling liquors to him and his visitors!” While 
mm prison, Turpin and two other felons hatched a plan of 
escape, to murder the turnkey and porter and to ride off 
with the Governer’s mare; but the plot was detected. The 


_ authorities were taking no chances, and Dick Turpin in 


due course found himself on the gallows. Turpin, reported 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of April, “ behaved in an un- 
daunted manner as he mounted the ladder. Seeing his right 
leg tremble, he stamped it down, and looking about him 
with an unconcerned air, he spoke a few words to the Tops- 
man, then flung himself off and expired in five minutes.” 
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But in a very real sense, “though dead,” Dick Turpin 
was “not forgotten.” Four editions at least appeared 
within a few weeks of his execution of a pamphlet noy 
very scarce, The Trial of the Notorious Highwayma 
Richard Turpin... taken down in court by Thom 


Kylls, with an “exact account of his career whilst jy / 


Yorkshire, a copy of a letter received from his father while 
under sentence of death,” and so forth. There were other 


chap-book accounts of Turpin published at the same time, | 


but very few have survived. The highwayman, as typified 
by Dick Turpin, is a familiar figure in eighteenth-century 
novels, and a few years after Dick swung at York he had 
become a historical figure, as may be seen from Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews, in which one of the Justices “‘ warranted” 
that Fanny “ was a relation of Turpin.” Turpin’s fame was 


largely kept alive by means of chap-books and ballads 
*“ retailed,” as Mr. Ellis points out in his Life of Ainsworth, 
‘* by every wandering pedlar.”” The famous song with which 
Mr. Samuel Weller “ obliged the company ” in Pickwick is, 
it may be noted, post-Ainsworth. 

But above and beyond all, Turpin owes his modem 
celebrity to Harrison Ainsworth, whose Rookwood, written 
in 1833, was first published in 1834, and was an immense 


popular success, a fourth edition, with plates by George | 
Cruikshank, appearing in 1836. The Ride to York nn) 


a day and a night, which brought the book to a con 
clusion, was a most vivid pen picture, to which the story | 
owed much of its success—George Augustus Sala describing 
it as a piece of word painting rarely, if ever, surpassed in 
the prose of the Victorian era. Unhappily perhaps for 


Turpin’s fame, there is very little foundation in real fact / 
for the famous ride. Mr. Thomas Seccombe, an accom | 


plished writer and a painstaking inquirer, the author o 
Turpin’s life in the Dictionary of National Biography and 
of a much fuller life in the Hssex Review of January and | 
April, 1902, proves that it is an apocryphal event; or to 
be more correct, he failed to find any evidence in its favour. 


We are told that Lord Macaulay was dining one day at | 


the Marquis of Lansdowne’s when the subject of Turpin's 
ride was started, and the old story of the marvellous feat, | 
as generally told, was alluded to. Macaulay “ astonished 


the company by assuring them that the entire tale, from | 


beginning to end, was false, that it was a tradition at least 
three hundred years old, that, like the same anecdote 
fathered on different men in succeeding generations, it wé 
only told of Turpin because he succeeded the hero in public 
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taste. But the story of Turpin’s Ride to York is much 
older than Ainsworth, for in a notice of The Annals of 
Newgate in the Retrospective Review of 1823, vol. vii. p. 283, 
ten years earlier than Ainsworth’s novel, the writer 
says: “ Turpin was, perhaps, as desperate a ruffian as ever 
pulled a trigger in the face of a traveller. He shot people 
like partridges! Many wild and improbable stories are 
related of him, such as his Ride to York, his horse chewing a 
beef-steak all the way.” Curiously enough we find the 
same germ, somewhat reversed, in one of the three essays 
on “Thieves, Ancient and Modern,” which Leigh Hunt 
contributed to the Indicator, 1819-21, in which it is 
stated that Turpin “is said to have ridden his horse with 
such swiftness from York to London, that he was enabled 
to set up an alibi.” If the story of which we here find the 
germ could be traced back to its original source we might 
be able to judge of its historic value. We know that he had 
a black mare—which, with her foal, he stole—and the only 
Ride to York of which we know for certain is the one in 
which Turpin took part as a prisoner. The story, however, 
as told by Ainsworth, immediately ‘“‘ caught on,” and 
Rookwood was not long out before the eminent print- 
publishing firm of Colnaghi issued a series of six coloured 
plates in oblong folio with the vignetted title of ‘‘ Turpin’s 
Ride to York,” of which copies now sell at about £8. Five 
years later, 1839, the same subject formed Part I of the 
Illustrated Library of Romance with a lithographed frontispiece 
of the start from Edmonton and the death of ‘‘ Black Bess,”’ 
a finely printed booklet of thirty pages, issued by Glover, 
a London publisher. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to collect 
the various contemporary reviews of Rookwood. Fraser’s 
Magazine (June, 1834), in a notice headed ‘“ High- 
Ways and Low-Ways; or, Ainsworth’s Dictionary with 
Notes by Turpin,” described it as having “ created a sensa- 
tion,” and that, of course, is the aim and object of every 
novelist. But Rookwood did something more than 
create a “sensation”: it may almost be said to have 
created a literature, as well as to have inspired authors of 
such various tastes as D. G. Rossetti, Thomas Hardy, George 
Borrow, Tom Hood, and Charles Dickens. 

A sensation in fiction engenders a whole crop of imitators, 
and oblivion is nearly always the fate of imitators. Sir 
Walter Scott was the literary “father” of G. P. R. James: 
it may be that but for Samuel Richardson a much greater 
weaver of tales, Henry Fielding, would not have entered into 
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the ranks of the story-teller, Dickens had many imitato, | 
such as G. W. M. Reynolds and T. P. Prest. Harrigo, | 
Ainsworth in Rookwood had his, some known by nay 
and others anonymous, but not all of these imitators deserry | 
the oblivion into which they have fallen. It is wor 
noting that these imitators, for the most part, appealed 4 
a class of readers which the originals did not reach. Readey 
of the Victorian era, as of other periods, fall into many 
distinct classes. Those, for instance, who read Dickey 
did not always read Thackeray, whilst James, Ainsworth, 
Lytton had their followers just as the novelists who may k 
grouped around the kind of fiction purveyed by J. F. Smith | 
and others in the London Journal and the Family Herali- 
two weekly papers with enormous circulations. The aristo. 
crats of fiction appeared in shilling monthly parts or in th 
conventional three-volume form, and were quite beyond | 
the purchasing power of the intelligent mechanic and other | 
of the working classes of Great Britain when a shilliny | 
represented a serious portion of a weekly wage. ' 

Harrison Ainsworth’s hero, and his Ride to Yat, 
appealed very strongly to an age when prize fights formed 
the chief recreation of the people. Minor authors and 
publishers realized that Dick Turpin had opened up a new 
source of income; there was money in what Bon Gaultier 
described as “‘ Flowers of Hemp, or the Newgate Calendar,” 
In the ’thirties or forties a plentiful crop of Turpin “ Lives” 
sprang up in the large manufacturing and industrial centres | 


such as Glasgow, Derby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and wer — 
hawked all over the country and had a great sale at anything © 


from a penny to a shilling or so. They mostly follow the 
outlines of Ainsworth’s story, severely boiled down, and | 
“adorned”? with a few rude woodcuts. <A few of thes | 
have found their way to the British Museum and other 
public libraries, and to private collectors who have a taste, 
for this kind of thing, but most have probably perished. | 
A century hence they will be almost as rare, though perhaps 
hardly as precious, as Elizabethan and Jacobean ballads. | 

The earliest of the more ambitious imitations of Ainsworth | 
was The Life of Richard Palmer; better known as Dick 
Turpin, the Notorious Highwayman and Robber, which 
appear’ in forty-one weekly numbers in 1839. The pub- 
lisher was Thomas White, of Wych Street, of unsavouly 
memory, in the Strand, and the author, Henry Downe 
Miles, was not ashamed of having his name on the title 
An industrious and facile journalist, and the writer of maly 
books and translations, Miles is now best known to us # 


TR ey 


- Miles’s ‘‘ Dick Turpin 
imitations often are. It reached a fourth edition in 1845, 
- but my copy is of the original issue in penny numbers. As 
 apicture of low life in the first two or three years of Victoria, 
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the compiler of a great book on the history of Pugilism. 
” is by no means such poor stuff as 


the story, it is true, deals with events which are supposed 
to have happened just a century before, but the atmosphere 
is entirely Victorian; the romance is of considerable 
historical value. Miles, evidently, had an extensive know- 
ledge of the habits and language of the underworld of 
London and the provinces, as well as an extensive acquaint- 
ance with English literature from Shakespeare to Eliza 


' Cook. Indifferently printed on cheap paper, illustrated 


with “cuts” and full-page plates of the most primitive 
chap-book type, Miles’s “‘ Dick Turpin ” is a brightly written 
story in which the interest is well kept up to the end. In 
his “ Apology’ the author justifies his choice of Dick 
Turpin as a hero, and protests against the charge of 
“vulgarity? which the “inane writers of the silver-fork 
school” had hurled against this species of romance. 

A story so full of dramatic possibilities as the Ride to 
York, one which had so fastened itself on the popular 
imagination, was not likely to escape the notice of the 
dramatist in search of subjects. Mr. Seccombe mentions 
a romantic drama by G. Dibdin Pitt, which was produced 
at the Victoria Theatre on October 27, 1845, and a farce 


_ by Alfred Wigan, staged at the Lyceum in 1845, in which 
_ Dick Turpin is represented as roasting an old lady at Andover 


over a slow fire. But long before this, and soon after 
Rookwood, appeared a melodrama of the deepest dye 
at the Victoria (or Coburg) Theatre, Turpin cutting his 
horse’s throat on the stage—the fact being “ realized” 
by a quantity of red ochre. In one form or another, the 
story of Dick Turpin’s Ride to York was never out of print 
among the booksellers, and was generally on the stage or 
at the circus. Among my Turpiniana is a copy of “ the 
celebrated equestrian drama in two acts, correctly printed 
for the Prompt Book, as Represented at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre,” and there are still living many men who, as boys 

assisted” at this long popular spectacle. The penny 
play-book, with its ‘‘ magnificent coloured plate,” published 
by Purkess of Dean Street, Soho, is rarer or more difficult 
to find than a First Folio Shakespeare. Dick Turpin’s 
Ride to York and the Death of Black Bess was produced 
at Hengler’s Circus, Oxford Circus, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1870, and probably at other times there. Another 
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Turpin rarity is built up entirely on the Ride to York, a seria 
in eight penny numbers “ magnificently illustrated” anq Blu 
published by H. Beal, of 13 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, and yet and 
another is an oblong booklet of eight large crude woodcuts, 4,8¢ 
by an unrecorded art genius of the name of Pickering Dr. 
telling the story in pictures with brief, explanatory text of } bone 
the famous Ride. - the 


Passing over much other Turpiniana, and only noting | last 
en passant that the publishing house of Newnes have recently | of I 
issued in nine small pocket volumes a series of boys’ books the 
dealing with episodes in the career of quite a new Dick uae 


Turpin, we come to a Dick Turpin romance which is u-] 7 
doubtedly the longest of its kind ever published in this | Gra 
country in modern times, leaving Rookwood, in the matter | 


of length, far in the rear, covering, as it does, 2,208 pages | The 
and comprising over two and half million words. This | - 
is Black Bess ; or the Knight of the Road, a Romance, which j othe 
ran for two hundred and fifty-four weeks in penny number, } apat 
each adorned with a fairly well drawn and engraved wood- - 
cut, its publisher being E. Harrison, of Salisbury Court, _forg 
Fleet Street, the office of a long popular periodical, the} publ 
Young Ladies’ Journal. The author’s preface is iat pre 
March 18, 1868, and by then the story had come to end inf ic 


the traditional manner—the death of Black Bess, the shoot} 
ing of the game-cock, the arrest of Turpin, the unfortunate) Th 

letter to his brother-in-law, the attempt to escape from f fi 
York Castle, and the execution of the “ hero” of the = look 


There can be no doubt as to the “‘ unexampled favour” 
with which ‘“ Black Bess” was received, and for which 
the author expressed his ‘best acknowledgments.” It» 
was reissued more than once; with the first reissue twenty) pa 
“splendid coloured pictures” and engravings were givel| , 4. 
away to help the sale, and then again it was reissued in Cree 
halfpenny numbers, and so it reached all classes of the) ;, = 
working and mechanic community. * Me 
It is unquestionably a very remarkable romance, because, © Bins 
although spun out at such an unparalleled length, it neve) py, . 
flags in interest. In every number there are several) 
‘‘ thrills,’ and each number ends at an exciting point in 
the narrative. There is very little fine writing or long” 
paragraphs of descriptive detail. The author was a clevey ..) 
craftsman and knew exactly how to spread out each portion | 
of wares. It is often “jerky” but never dull, and the” his 
author carries his reader with him with all the force of 4 and 
swift-flowing river. The author—his name does not appeal 
on the title page—of this romance and its two sequel) ,_, Pe 


. 
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Tal } Blyeskin in one hundred and fifty-eight weekly numbers, 
nd } ond The Black Highwayman in eighty-six numbers (in all 
ye | 400,000 words !) * was Edward Viles, who, with the late 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall, in 1869 edited The Fraternity of Vaga- 
M8 | bonds for the Early English Text Society. Mr. John Jeffery, 


of f the bookseller, who knew Viles in the late ’eighties of the 
«| last century, tells me that he carried on the publishing firm 
Ing} of E. & H. Bennett, of Bedford “House, Maiden Lane, and 


tly that he died about 1892. 

Alexander Pope has ruthlessly pulled aside the curtain 
from the windows of the attics of the eighteenth-century 
. Grub Street, but the Grub Street of the early Victorian era 
is more of a mystery to us than that of Queen Elizabeth. 
‘The literature of the early Victorian era is usually understood 
“| to mean Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, Ainsworth, and 
others whose names will at once suggest themselves. But 
apart from them there was a vast output of cheap reading 
_ matter for the masses by authors now entirely unknown or 
"| forgotten. Edward Lloyd, the founder of the Daily Chronicle, 
_ published some three hundred novels or romances in penny 
_ numbers, and is understood to have made a considerable for- 
tune out of them. Most of it is poor stuff, hardly to be 
_ called literature at all, but it had a large circulation and was 
‘| read in thousands of homes into which neither Dickens nor 
_ Thackeray ever entered ; and yet no history of the literature 
_ of the period is complete without some account of this over- 
‘| looked phase. One of the few glimpses we have of this 
underworld of literature is in James Greenwood’s Wilds 
of London (first published in book form in 1874), in the 
eng chapter ‘ A Short Way to Newgate,” in which he declares 
‘veal that “Black Bess” is “‘a hundred and eighty-four weeks old, 
>, | and is quite as vigorous now as at the first week of its birth.” 


Me 
t the 


a EE 


| Greenwood’s picture of the authors of these penny numbers 
4 is not flattering, and perhaps some of the evident animus is 
suse, personal. “‘Mr. Haddick ... the Vampire who keeps 


| Blueskin’s pen wagging ” is evidently intended for Edward 
Harrison, the publisher of ‘‘ Black Bess”? and its sequels 


ie and many others of the same type. “Ive been working 
long | like a horse” (complains the author, as reported by Green- 


slever wood) “‘to get two numbers of ’Skin done this week for the 
rit sake of a couple of pounds, and now Haddick’s out and I’m 

: booked till Monday.” In spite of Blueskin’s shabby attire, 
of 8 his shiny trousers, and his boots “ patched at the soles, 
ppest and aslant at the heels,” Greenwood thought he would 


_ * There are said to be 862,877 words in Shakespeare’s plays and poems, 
8nd 810,697 in the Bible. 
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probably be a worthy young man if he abstained fry} 
“scavengering for Haddick and indulged less in rym’ 
But scavengering for fifth-rate publishers and a fondney 
for strong drink were not confined to the Grub Street authoy) 
of the Victorian era, and are not unknown even to-day} 
The hackney bards of Queen Anne had always a trump cari 
up their sleeves—an ode to a great warrior or to a politician 
or a poetical satire on some fellow bard, and the hackney} 
novelists of Queen Victoria could always ring the cha 
successfully on certain topics, and one of these was Dic 
Turpin. 

But “ Black Bess” was not the last long romane| 
written in the nineteenth century around Dick Tunia 
for some time in the eighties we have him in yet anothe! 
entirely new setting in The Blue Dwarf, a Tale of Low” 
Mystery, and Crime, by Percy B. St. John, and publishel! 
at Hogarth House, Bouverie Street, London, in thirty-\ 
seven penny weekly numbers, with twenty more or le 
‘‘ Beautiful Chromo Pictures” given away gratis. Pery 
B. St. John, who is noticed in the Dictionary of Nation 
Biography, was a man of education, travelled in variou} 
countries, was an able journalist, and considerably abon} 
the average writer of ‘‘ penny bloods” of his time. 1h 
Blue Dwarf, a boys’ book, takes us, inter alia, into th! 
wilds of North America among the Indians. Dick a 
is not the hero of the story, although a leading characte, 
Percy B. St. John does not end his story with the historial 
scene at York, and Dick Turpin (alias Palmer) passes ott 
of it gracefully, as one could wish he had passed out 0” 
real life. ‘ 

“Tn the Valhalla of highwaymen,” wrote Mr. Seacombe|. 
“Dick is permitted to share an immortality with his nob 
Arabian,” and no horse in fiction or in fact is so sured 
immortality as Black Bess. 


So let us sing, ‘‘Long live the King,” 

And Turpin long live he, 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see. 


W. Roserts 


SKI-RUNNING: WHERE AND WHEN 
TO FIND IT 


_ Ir hunting remains the sport of kings not so many ordinary 
' mortals can afford it nowadays, and many of those who 


cannot are seeking for a substitute. Of all the sports enjoyed 
by English people outside Great Britain, ski-ing probably 
takes pride of place. Small wonder that this is the case 
for, whether regarded as exercise or sport, its fascinations 
are unique and most nearly akin to cross-country riding, 
with but twenty per cent. of the danger. 

The main object of this article is to direct the attention 
of those whose experience and means are limited to the 
various fields for its enjoyment. The writer is struck by 


' the number of those who are, annually, led astray by 
' visiting an unsuitable venue, or a suitable venue, at the 


irty( wrong time of year. The majority regards ski-ing as the 


ure d 


TS 


chief diversion of a Swiss mountain resort in the depths 


_ of winter, and unfortunately many are limited to the few 
i| weeks constituting the school holidays, round about 


Christmas. This, emphatically, is not the best time for 


_ the sport anywhere; for even in the few resorts where 


sufficiently deep snow can be relied upon that time of year 


_ is generally a period of unsettled weather, when snowfalls 
i) are frequent and conditions alternate between thaw and 
| frost. In fact, where Easter falls tolerably early, the Easter 


holidays—given the right choice of venue—provide a better 
time than Christmas, since the weather usually is more 
settled and the days are longer. If, however, the venue 


_ is carefully selected, this sport can be enjoyed continuously 
| from January until July—in fact, in such places as Finse 


in Norway (probably the finest ski-ing terrain in the world), 
and at the Jungfraujoch, on the great Aletsch Glacier, 
the greatest race meetings of the year take place in June. 

Ski-ing, though essentially a sport for the physically 
fit, does not demand, except from the inexpert beginner, 
exceptional strength, but the demands upon endurance 
vary very greatly in different places. Those who have 
gained moderate proficiency, which can generally be achieved 
by constant practice by persons under forty in about a 
month or six weeks, can cover far greater distances in a 


_ day with less effort than by walking. But proficiency in the 


art requires the accompaniment of a knowledge of conditions 
of snow and snow-craft, just as hunting requires an eye 
for a country. Moreover, ski-ing terrains offer just as much 
variety as hunting countries, for running in open country 
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is one thing, and turning and twisting in woodlands quit, 
another, as the average tyro will readily admit. 


For the encouragement of the middle-aged, the write | 


adds that he did not learn how to ski until he was the wrong 
side of forty, but after a good deal of experience in many 
countries, he can now, by the exercise of judgment and 
prudence, travel anywhere where the use of the ski js 
possible with the maximum amount of enjoyment. This 
reminds one of another point preliminary to the special 
object of this discusssion—the amazing utility of the ski 
which is nowhere better exemplified than upon a. hard, 
frozen, steep slope, where walking would be almost impos 
sible, yet where the edge of the ski in a traverse holds in 


perfect security when the art is once acquired. So, too, | 
the risk in crossing thinly bridged and much crevassed | 


glaciers is much reduced by the use of the ski, since the | 
weight is distributed over a far greater area of ground, 
In fact, ski-running demands but one element—a sufficiency 


of snow in good condition—but its enjoyment very largely | 


depends upon the choice of a terrain. 

Now the three principal areas of ski-ing in Europ 
are: First, the Alps in Switzerland; second, the Austrian 
Tyrol, and German Highlands; and last, Norway and 
Sweden; and each of these areas has its own individual 


: 


attractions. For the average beginner who is not limited 
as to means, and to whom good hotel accommodation 
coupled with social amenities mean a good deal, some of 
the Swiss resorts are probably preferable, and generally | 


speaking, early in the season, the higher the altitude the 


more certain is the promise of sport. The reasons for recom: | 
mending Switzerland to the beginner are that the use d| 
mountain railways render expeditions far less arduous, | 
since the time spent in the ascent is thereby rendered 
shorter. Moreover, the railway makes one more independent 
of the weather, for while one is swearing at a thaw at the| 
hotel, it may well be freezing at a greater altitude. Choose 
therefore for preference a resort such as Miirren, wher 
a railway takes you up another 1,000 feet before you com) 


mence your walk, and choose, especially in freshly fallen 
snow, always for your walk up, the firmer surface of the’ 


northern slopes rather than the soft and enticing sunlit 
snowfields, where you will often wallow until exhausted. 
Two or three words of advice to the inexperienced may 
be useful. 
Take some lessons on practice grounds until you feel 
your feet, but commence with short expeditions long before 
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ou acquire proficiency, in telemarks or Christianas and 
the like, for just as you will learn much more about riding 
from a day’s hunting than by weeks of practice in a riding 
school, so you will insensibly learn more, in conditions of 
far greater enjoyment, upon an expedition than upon a 
practice slope, where you are monotonously trying to 
do things which are difficult to you, or avoiding doing things 
which look absurdly difficult, because it is not necessary 
to attempt them. Remember, too, that a great deal of the 
pleasure of ski-ing depends upon the ability to progress 
uphill easily and without slipping, and do not therefore 
hesitate to take and use sealskins which render the ascent, 
when their use is understood, easy under nearly all condi- 
tions. Lastly, never go out alone, but if you do, leave word 
where you are going, and always take a riicksack properly 
equipped with spare impedimenta, a spare garment, and food. 

At most of the Swiss resorts the best runs are well 
defined, often only too much so, and the services of a 
guide are seldom required. Moreover, it is generally possible 
to obtain good short expeditions, as well as long ones. 
In Switzerland, as elsewhere, the best ski-ing terrains are 
generally the best known, and among them may be men- 
tioned: Davos, 5,150 feet; Klosters, 3,950 feet; Lenzer- 
heide, 4,845 feet ; Miirren, 5,368 feet; Wengen, 4,200 feet 
(for the High Alps and Grindelwald expeditions); Saanen- 
moser, 4,173 feet; and Gstaad, 3,483 feet (later in the 
season). This list is by no means exhaustive, but in most 
of these places large snowfields are available where there 
is plenty of space for manceuvring. In Switzerland, however, 
it is necessary to remember that in certain conditions of 
snow, at high altitudes, the risk of avalanche is ever present. 
and where this is the case the services of an experienced 
guide or amateur are indispensable, 

The particular claims of the German and the Austrian 
Tyrol resorts are, first of all, their cheapness in comparison 
with Switzerland; for, while a holiday in the Swiss Alps 
will cost at least £1 a day, and generally more in January 
and February, the prices at the German and Austrian 
resorts seldom exceed half that amount. There, however, 
the hotels are usually far more primitive, and the food, 
while good enough for those who are not too particular, 
is much inferior. I except such a resort as Garmisch in the 
Bavarian Highlands, which is as fashionable and expensive 
as St. Moritz. All the German, and most of the Austrian, 
Tesorts are situated at a much lower altitude than the 
Swiss, and consequently should not be visited much before 
February or later than the middle of March. 
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The number of really first-rate places is very limite | 
for, while numerous places in the Black Forest, the Errege | 
birge, the Thuringia Wald, the Bavarian Highlands, Sem. 
mering (near Vienna), the Carpathians, and other districts | 
afford good sport for short periods at intervals throughout | 
the winter, at all of them the weather conditions are y. | 
certain, and, at most, the terrain is limited or unsuitable 
but they are packed at times by German visitors, who leay | 
again at once when conditions become unsuitable for ski 
running. Of all the available terrains in this area, two resorts 
are pre-eminent. The first is St. Anton, in the Arlbey, 
where, however, the accommodation is limited to one hotd | 
of a primitive character. St. Anton affords as good ski 
running as the best of the Swiss resorts, and has all the | 
same characteristics, as its altitude is 4,275 feet. For thow | 
who do not mind rather rough conditions and who haw | 
acquired a certain proficiency, the attractions of a stay | 
at St. Anton are very great. 

The second resort is Kitzbiihel, which is situated on” 
the main line to the East, half-way between Innsbriick 
and Salzburg in the Northern Tyrol. Like every other 
place, it too has its disadvantages, but in spite of them 
it may claim, on the whole, to offer a greater number of 
first-class ski-runs than any place in Central Europe. 

It owns several hotels, none really first-class as judged 
by Swiss standards of comfort, but certainly offering good 
value for money—the cost is but 8s. to 10s. a day. The | 
altitude, only 2,300 feet above sea-level, is too low to 
offer assured. continuous, ski-ing weather, though first-rate 
sport is practically certain from the middle of January t 
the middle of March. All the lower slopes at Kitzbiihel | 
consist of enclosed fields, the pitch of which is frequently 
steep and the ground uneven; there are also extensive 
woodlands. Lastly, there are no mountain railways in the 
vicinity, and all the expeditions are whole-day excursions, | 
which make considerable demands upon one’s strength. 

The custom hereabouts is to shoulder or drag skis | 
for some three to five hours, walking up steep paths, mainly 
through woods, for a large part of the journey, and this, | 
at first, is severe exertion until one becomes accustomed | 
to it—so severe in fact that one is sometimes tempted 
to think that the game is hardly worth the candle. But 
all the minor drawbacks are dispelled by the downward 
runs, which for length, variety, and speed are almost un 
equalled elsewhere. It is said that with the aid of sleighs, 
and perhaps with an occasional night in a hut, which & 
by no means uncomfortable, some sixty separate ski-ruls 
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- can be enjoyed at Kitzbiihel. Of these, the writer has enjoyed 
' the best, and it is impossible to exaggerate them. Nearly 
& all require the services of a guide, as the best runs are difficult 
to find, and most of them present some difficulties such 
| as steep, narrow pitches and the traverse of woodlands 
during the lower portions of the run. While the practice 


slopes at Kitzbiihel are very extensive, it is, on the whole, 


essentially a terrain for those who have gained some degree 


of proficiency elsewhere for full enjoyment, and even then 
only for those who have at least an average amount of physical 
endurance. Hereabouts there is no danger of avalanche, and 


very little of losing one’s way with any serious consequences, 


for the hills are everywhere intersected by more or less 
populous valleys. At all the places referred to, but par- 


' ticularly at St. Anton and Kitzbiihel, accommodation must be 
’ booked months ahead, and applications should always be 
' accompanied by a remittance in English money, which is the 


only coinage popular with the Austrians, otherwise the 


' engagement of rooms may be repudiated upon arrival. 


The remaining area is Scandinavia, the home of ski-ing, 
for in Switzerland and Austria it is but a comparatively 
modern importation. Here you have, as a rule, very different 
conditions: shorter days, rather less sun on the whole, 


_ and generally faster snow. Expeditions in Norway are 


enjoyed in more primitive conditions and the sport itself 
is different, consisting not of one long uphill grind in the 
morning with a great run down in the afternoon, but 


_ much more often of alternate up and down running which, 


on the whole, renders expeditions less arduous. If the hills 
are less steep, as a rule the runs are generally long and fast, 
and the snow is more frequently in first-rate condition. In 
Norway fog, mist, and sometimes wind are the chief enemies, 
and are rather more inclined to persist when they commence 
than farther south. The cold, particularly on the mountains 
between Norway and Sweden, and at places like Ore and 
Abisco in Sweden, is often intense, especially after sundown. 

Many places, particularly those on or near the summit 
of the Christiania—Bergen line, are famous for ski-ing, and 
of these Finse (4,000 feet) and Tonsaasen are probably 
the best in Europe, and offer innumerable expeditions to 
the tourist. Each has good hotel accommodation. The 
mountain and glacier expeditions around Finse constitute 
an earthly paradise to the ski-runner. Finse is good for 
ski-ing during six months of the year, and March and April 
are perhaps the two best months, when the strength of 
the sun is more powerful and the days are longer. As a 
tule, the terrain, too, is less rough and “ unexpected ” 
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than in the Tyrol. The long distances between the settl. | 
ments are mitigated by the provision of comfortable huts 
which are usually empty during the week and are ug! 
by their busy owners chiefly at week-ends. In winter-tiny | 
the hours of daylight are somewhat short—from six to seve | 
hours only—but they are sufficient to fatigue the averagy 
ski-runner. Large, covered, well-lit skating rinks provid 
amusement and further exercise for those who need it during 
the rest of the day. 

For those who are fairly proficient and fit—and who js 
not in Norway ?—ski-sailing can be enjoyed in the grea 
Hardangervidden or in the great snowfields of the Dove. 
fjeld. This sport is the acme of ski-running for those who 
would run on the wings of the wind. In short, it is safe | 
to say that once started, the joys of ski-running in Norway 
and a few places in Sweden will never permit desertion 
of them for any other district, unless the powerful tempts. 
tion of greater economy leads to Austria. At most of the 
Norwegian resorts sufficiently good accommodation can 
be had for about 15s. to 17s. 6d. a day, but Ore, the | 
St. Moritz of Scandinavia, is much dearer, partly becaus | 
the Swedish exchange is less favourable than the Norwegian, 
Here, as in other parts of Europe, the best months ar, 
except in the high altitude resorts, February and March. 

The writer has been at some pains to discover nen | 
and comparatively unknown areas for ski-ing, but upon | 
examination he has found that, unless the ski enthusiast is 
prepared to undertake rather exceptional risks and hardships, 
there is little to be gained by making experiments. Thos 
who are lured by attractive advertisements to the slopes o 
the Pyrenees, and in fact to any but the elevated resorts in | 
Central Europe (except a very few such as Kitzbiihel), ar | 
merely taking their chance of intermittent ski conditions. 

But to those who for love of the sport will break away | 
from the luxury of civilization for a time, there exist vast | 
fields, some as yet almost untrodden, such as the immens 


glacier fields in Northern Norway, where ski-running ut | 


dreamt of may be indulged in throughout the summer. 


The glacier fields of the High Alps were the subject | 


of a previous article in the National Review (Novembet 
1921). Interested readers can refer to it. A few will surely 


join that still, select band of pioneers in those great solitude | 


for the sake of the sport. 


N.B.—It should be noted that the prices mentioned it | 


this article are a year old and may require modification. 


ALEXANDER FRANCIS | 
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THE RISE OF BOURNEMOUTH 


A crescent sail upon the sea 

So calm, so fair and ripple-free 
You wonder storms can ever be ; 
A shore with deep indented bays 
And o’er the gleaming water ways 
A glimpse of islands in the haze. 


I rirst saw the light in the earlier part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign at a place almost as newly born and as 
unknown to the world in general as myself, and indeed 
for years afterwards, if one happened to mention the name 
of Bournemouth, residents in the remoter parts of Britain 
would hazily ask if it were not somewhere in Devonshire. 
It will probably come as a surprise to the present genera- 
tion, whirled down from London in a couple of hours to a 
flourishing town of almost European celebrity, to learn 
that at the date of which I write it was no better than a 
seaside village, and that the railway to it stopped short 
at Holmesley eight miles away; and though this soon 
advanced three miles nearer to Christchurch, it was not 
until I was a schoolboy that it crept on to Bournemouth, 
where it found its terminus in an exceedingly modest 
station with one platform. Indeed, I remember assisting 
at the arrival of the first train which reached it, an occa- 
sion naturally made the subject of a popular demonstra- 
tion, when I fancy the engine bore on it the late Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, then either member, or candidate, for 
the borough of Christchurch. But even with the advent 
of the railway, passengers from London had no guarantee 
they would always arrive at the station of Bournemouth, 
for at that time the line went round by Ringwood, where 
it was necessary to change, and if, as occasionally hap- 
pened in the old days of the South Western Railway before 
it became transformed by the energy of the late Sir Charles 
Scotter, one missed the connection, one had to perform a 
circuitous journey to Hamworthy, near Poole, and drive 
thence to Bournemouth. 

And now let me try to portray the place as I can 
recall it in the days of my earliest youth. Practically all 
the residential part of it was confined to a row of villas 
on the East Cliff, which, starting from near St. Peter’s 
Church, extended for about three-quarters of a mile in 
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the direction of Boscombe. I remember that the last 
house was called ‘ Brunstath,” a curious name which 
has stuck in my memory. The West Cliff was then g 


mere glorious expanse of heather and golden gorse, unde. | 


filed by the hand of man; I have a water-colour sketch 
of it dated 1857, showing only two houses on it, one of 
which was the coastguard station. The village, or con- 
mercial centre of Bournemouth, was at that time quite 
distinct from the residential quarter, and was situated on 
the road to Poole. One approached it by skirting the 
Westover Villas—the first houses ever erected in the place, 
I have heard—to where a rustic wooden bridge spanned a 
trickling tributary of the statelier Bourne and which is 


the actual site of the present bustling Arcade. After | 


crossing the bridge, one was confronted by the house of 


Doctor Smith, who was then, incredible as it may seem | 
nowadays, the only medical man in the place; next, one | 


passed a real old-fashioned country inn, the Tregonwell 
Arms, and finally, after crossing the Bourne, one found one- 
self in the Bazaar or mart of Bournemouth, a single row of 
unpretentious shops, extending up the hill towards Poole. 
Even at this lapse of time I can recall most of them, first 
came a grocer—I have forgotten his name—then Black- 
lock, the chemist, who, I think, also kept the post office, 
then Rogers, the draper, followed by Taylor, the butcher, 
and Cutler, the fishmonger, who also let out boats on hire, 
No doubt there were others, but I can only recollect one, 
a certain Attewell, who used to come and cut my hair in 
the nursery at home, but whether he was a professed 
barber, or merely practised the art as an adjunct to some 
more lucrative trade I cannot remember. I must not, 
however, omit to mention Sydenham’s “ Library and Read: 
ing Rooms” tucked away next an inn which fronted the 
ier, and which were not moved to their present more 
imposing situation till some years later. The Sydenhams, 
David, and his three maiden sisters, were very superior 
people, and their emporium was quite a feature of Bourne 


mouth in its early years. As I have referred to the piet | 


I may say that at this time it was a very unpretentious 
wooden projection, ill-constructed to withstand the buffet- 
ings of the south-westerly gales, which, despite the lines 
that head this article and which not inaptly describe the 
Bournemouth of those days as seen beneath the glow 0 
summer, used to occasionally descend on it in winter 
Consequently, when one of them had occurred, it was out 
invariable custom as children to rush to the nursely 
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window when we woke, to see how the pier had fared during 
the night, and certainly on two occasions we had the bliss 
of being able to dash into our mother’s room and rouse 
her from slumber with the news that “the end of the 
pier’s been washed away ! = 

Two other noticeable features of the East Cliff were 
St. Peter’s Church and the Bath Hotel, both very different 
structures to what they are at present. The former had 
neither tower nor spire, and consequently no peal of bells ; 
no frescoes and no lych-gate, yet, none the less, it was a 
beautiful building standing in a beautiful churchyard. 
Its vicar was Mr. Bennett, than whom no worthier parish 
priest could have been found in England ; an old-fashioned 
clergyman of the moderate High Church school which 
appears to have unhappily become extinct, and a man of 
private means, he devoted all his time and much of his 
income to the welfare of his flock and to beautifying his 
church—of him it can truly be said: “Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice.”” 

No doubt I have omitted mention of many noticeable 
features of Bournemouth in the days of its infancy, but 
its chief charm then lay in its remoteness and simplicity. 
Once outside the place, such as it was, one could wander 
for miles through untouched pine woods, or great open 
expenses of heather without meeting even a gamekeeper ; 
and except the main roads to Poole or Christchurch or 
Wimborne, I can recall none that were not country lanes 
or mere paths. Only recently, when looking through some 
old papers, I came on a photograph taken from a point 
on the East Cliff somewhere near where Lord Cairns subse- 
quently built himself a house, and which depicts a sort of 
primeval pine-forest with a sandy track running through 
it to Boscombe, where in those days Sir Percy Shelley’s 
was the only house. Beyond this came the tiny village 
of Pokesdown, then Iford, where the road crossed the 


_ brimming Stour, and so past a white house of the curious 


name of Jumpers and the cavalry barracks—in my recol- 
lection always occupied by Horse Artillery—to the quaint 
little old town of Christchurch, then the capital of the 
district, as yet unsuspecting its impending eclipse by its 
insignificant little neighbour. On the other side of Bourne- 
mouth, the road to Poole stretched through heathery 
wastes that might have been in the Highlands of Scotland, 
80 devoid were they of human habitation, until one came 
to the long, park wall of what in Ireland would have been 
described as the demesne of Branksome, in those days 
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the property of Mr. Packe, of the Leicestershire family of | 
that name, and who had once been member for a part of } 
that county. Him I cannot recall, but I can just remember | 
Mrs. Packe, who, on the rare occasions when I was brought | 
into her society, used to inspire me with an awe, whichI| i 
believe was common to people of a much greater age than | 


myself. Branksome, as it was then, was one of the mos 
perfect seaside country houses or villas imaginable, but 
at Mr. Packe’s death it was sold to a wealthy Lancashir 
man who was popularly reputed to have quickly recouped 
his outlay on the purchase of the estate by selling off out- 
lying corners for building sites. Beyond Branksome came 
quiet, sunny little Parkstone, and finally Poole, the quaintest 


of all decayed seaports, which the imagination of a small | 
boy had no difficulty in still peopling with privateersmen | 
and smugglers, and indeed I think it highly probable} 


that at that time some survivors of both professions could 


yet have been discovered among the aged idlers on its} 


deserted quay. 


Although I cannot recall the exact spot, the source of 


the Bourne was somewhere in the moors behind Poodle, | 
for I remember that the Osmunda Regalis still lingered at | 


the place, whence the little stream, then undefiled and | 


unconfined, rippled away to the green meadows, now trans 
formed into public gardens of Bournemouth. Running 


water has always had a fascination for me, and as a small | 
boy, when I could escape from nurses or governesses, 1) 
used to spend a good deal of time either on its banks or | 


in its stream—there was the most perfect crystal-clear 


3 
‘ 


bathing pool close to where the rifle butts subsequently | 


stood when Bournemouth became large enough to furnish | 


a Volunteer Corps. Beyond this point stretched a swampy 
waste, which must then have been beloved of wild fowl, for 
I can still savour the rapture with which I used to accom: 

any our butler, a man of sporting tastes, who had obtained 
bees to shoot there in his spare time, or more probably 
as it now seems to me, did so without the permission o 
the owner, whoever he may have been. He used a single 


barrelled muzzle-loader—I wonder how many people there | 
are still living who have either shot with such a thing,| 
or even been in the company of one who did ?—and to” 
this day I can recall his anguish when on one occasidl | 
having fired fruitlessly at a far-rising snipe, some large) 


and more valuable bird, a wild duck or a woodcock, rose 
from his very feet and flapped away while he was in the 
act of re-charging his piece. Ay de mi—that happened 4 


we RR 
~ 
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long time ago—I expect it would be a matter of difficulty 


to flush a snipe in the locality nowadays. 
I have dwelt at some length on my recollections of 


. the appearance of Bournemouth as it was in its early days, 
' in view of its subsequent phenomenal development, which 


I should imagine to be unequalled by any other place in 
England not possessed of great industrial interests, and 
which, paradoxical as it may seem, was really due to the 
poverty of its soil, that refused to produce anything but 
pine trees. I have never made out whether these were 
indigenous to the place or not, but if the latter, it must 
have been a far-seeing man who planted them, for it is 
to them that it owes its prosperity, as it quickly became 
the Mecca of the delicate and consumptive. For in those 
days, although Lord Brougham had long betaken his 
curious nose and his shepherd’s plaid trousers to Cannes, 
and thereby laid the foundations of the future of that 
place, the Riviera, as we know it now, did not exist; it 
was the Riviera of Doctor Antonio and not of M. Blanc, 
while the Engadine was literally unknown, save to a few 
intrepid Alpine explorers. Consequently, as the dry soil 
and balsamic air of Bournemouth became known, it was 
there that the great London specialists used to send their 
consumptive patients, until every autumn witnessed the 
influx of an ever-growing army of invalids, threatened, 
or actually afflicted, with the national scourge. But at 
that time the open air treatment of it was undreamt of ; 
sufferers from it were kept shut up in over-heated rooms, 
and only allowed out of doors on very fine days with a 
respirator over their mouths; small wonder that, despite 
the healing qualities of Bournemouth not a few of its 
visitors only found a last resting-place in its beautiful 
churchyard. 

Still, as worthy Mr. Samuel Pepys would have said: 
“Lord! to see how the place grew!” New villas and 
hotels and shops sprang up in all directions, though, thanks, 
I suppose, to the foresight of the chief ground landlord, 
Sir George Gervis, who lived at Hinton Admiral, a few 
miles away, there were none of the hideous Esplanades, 
Terraces, and Crescents, which disfigure most seaside resorts ; 
every house, at all events in the residential quarters, stood 
in its own grounds surrounded by pine trees, and this 
wise policy, combined with its natural advantages, has 
made Bournemouth probably the most beautiful watering- 
place of any size in England. 

These were the palmy days of the speculative builder 
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the surveyor, and the house-agent, or indeed anyone ; 
endowed with reasonable foresight—indeed the marvel i } 
that so few of the inhabitants should have possessed the | 


flair necessary to acquire the fortunes that were within 
their grasp, but I suppose that most of them, at all events 
of the leisured class, viewed the inroads of the builder on 
their cherished Sleepy Hollow with much the same feeling | 
of resentment that not many years before the great land. 
owners of England had evinced towards the railways that 
threatened to encroach on their domains. However, there 


were plenty of people untroubled by sentiment, who say | 
matters in quite a different light, and set to work with | 


appetite on the “ dreeping roast ’’>—I have often wondered 


whether this is a pure Scottish or pure Stevenson—before | 
them. Doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, builders, con | 
tractors, and tradesmen of every description, flocked into | 
the place, and from year to year, nay from month to | 
month, its appearance became transformed, as some new | 


street or road was created, or the site of another vill 
cleared of trees. But however gratifying this may have 


been to these gentlemen, or however great the benefit to | 
the community, I can vouch for it that the rising genera | 
tion viewed with extreme disfavour the metamorphosis of | 


their native place. No longer could they roam the country 


at will, no longer could they bathe naked and unashamed | 


from any part of the beach that seemed good to them; 
the woods and moors ceased to be one vast playground 


wherein, unrebuked, they might hunt for birds’ nests, or | 
seek to circumvent the elusive squirrel or coney with cata | 
pults, and as one cherished landmark of childhood after | 
another was swept away—notably the conversion of the | 


rustic wooden bridge into a revolting Arcade—they appre 
ciated to the full the feelings of the noble Red Indian, 4s 
depicted in the romances of Fenimore Cooper and Mayne 
Reid—ah! friends of my youth, does any boy read you 
nowadays ?—when he saw the buffalo driven from his 
prairies by the invasion of the hated Paleface. | 


And now, having devoted so much space to a descrip : 


tion of early Bournemouth, it may be well to add a few | 
words concerning the little band of pioneers, the “ Forty: | 
niners,” that constituted its original inhabitants. Most of 
them, I suspect, had been attracted by climate, some by 
economy of living—in imagination I hear the derisive | 
laughter of the present ratepayer—some by the remoteness 
and quiet of the place, but whatever the motive, all seemed 
contented to stay there, for the microbe of unrest had not 
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as yet infected every class of the community. All belonged 
to what was then described by the working class as “‘ the 
gentry” ; some I seem to remember had even what is collo- 
quially styled ‘‘a handle to their name,” and while it is 
certain that none were very rich, equally none were very 
poor, though here again this adjective had a very different 
significance in those days. Indeed, few things are more 
remarkable than the present, as compared with the past, 
estimate of wealth. Take, for instance, that of Thackeray, 
who may be credited with knowing what he was writing 
about. What is the income he ascribes to the catch of 
the London season for whom all the worldly mothers in 
Mayfair were spreading their nets? Fifteen thousand a 
year, no more! A derisory figure in the eyes of the 
modern plutocrat. 

Although, as I was only a child at the time, I cannot 
of course speak with knowledge of the interests of my 
elders, but I imagine that the little world of Bourne- 
mouth’s society was a fairly happy family, too small to 
be split up into cliques. Save for its one or two medical 
men I do not remember that any of its members con- 
sidered it necessary to try and augment their modest 
incomes by work, but were quite contented with the simple 
life of the period. Consequently their amusements were 
as homely as their tastes, and in this respect I can only 
recollect that in summer they entertained each other to 
crdquet, which in winter was supplanted by tea—or more 
rarely, dinner-parties, on which occasions small boys like 
myself used to be brought down to dessert. I cannot 
help thinking that these must have been rather prosaic 
affairs from a gastronomical point of view, for in those 
happy days people rarely changed their servants, and 
consequently if the Browns dined with the Smiths, they 
knew beforehand that the lobster patties, for which their 
hostess’s Mary Ann was famous, would of a certainty 
grace the board while, when the positions were reversed, 
the reform cutlets, in which Mrs. Brown’s cook excelled, 
would not fail to make their appearance. The domestic 
staff on these occasions was invariably augmented by the 
one hired waiter in the place, whose name I have for- 
gotten—a respectable man with a delicate chest, of rare 
acumen in his profession. Thus, being once asked by a 
maiden lady how much wine would be required for the 
party she was giving, he replied, with the confidence born 
of experience: ‘‘If you will say ’oo is coming, Miss, I 
can tell you to a glass!’ He gradually became the doyen, 
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or captain, of the band of waiters, that grew in numbey | ; 


with the place, and on one occasion was overheard t } 


rebuke a subordinate, who was decrying a certain family | 
for not possessing fish knives: ‘‘As you grows older,” | 
he said with asperity, “‘ you will find out that the rg | 
gentry don’t use such things—they ’elps their fish to their | 


mouths with a bit of bread ’eld in the left ’and.” 


However, this Arcadian existence was already on its } 
last legs by the time that, as nurses say, I began to “take | 
notice,” and, with a rapidly increasing population, the | 
little social world of Bournemouth became unwieldy, and } 


gradually resolved itself, as elsewhere, into a number of | 


small coteries or sections. In this I think it was, perhaps | 


insensibly, influenced by ecclesiastical undercurrents, fo 


as the town, as I must now call it, developed, so did con | 
venticles of every shade of opinion and religious denomina | _ 
tion, spring up in amazing abundance; parsons flocked to | 
it almost as avidly as doctors, and, as most of these | 
gentlemen represented different schools of thought, and 
hated one another “as these Christians do,” the wor }/ 
shippers at, let us say, St. Chrysostom’s ceased to have | 
much in common with those attending St. Alphege’s, and | 
gradually formed their own little social circle. But it 


was the annual influx of wealthy winter visitors that was 


the most potent factor in the disjunction of the social [ 
life of the place. In those days the demand for furnished 5 
houses exceeded the supply, and enormous rents were { 
paid for the front row residences on the East Cliff, and ( 


when the owner of a villa, which it had perhaps cost him 


from £3,000 to £4,000 to build and furnish, found he could 7 
let it for the winter months at anything from fifteen to | 
thirty guineas a week, he usually was not slow to avail © 


himself of the opportunity, retiring with his family to some 


other place, not infrequently on the Continent, where ~ 


living and education were cheap, thus losing touch with | 
the associations of home. Consequently as October came 
round there used to be a general flitting of the older resi | 
dents, combined with much activity on the part of house 
agents and the like, welcoming the coming guest and | 
speeding the departing host. An anecdote of one of these | 
gentry appears to me worth recording. Being called 0 | 
to compile an inventory of the contents of a house, he 


found himself at a loss to describe a copy of Guercino’s | 


well-known picture of Cleopatra and the Asp. The historical 
incident in question was unfamiliar to him, while to his 
genteel mind the picture savoured of the indelicate, but 


were: = 
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judging by the anguish expressed in the countenance of 
‘the subject that her sufferings were physical rather than 


ia 


- mental, he wrote it down as “ Lady applying a Leech!” 


Then, too, with the rapidly increasing population and 


the Reform Act of 1867, politics began to assert them- 
) selves. I can just remember seeing old Admiral Walcot, 
‘the member for the borough in the early ’sixties, address 
', crowd from the hustings—a stout old sea-dog he, on 
- whose tombstone are engraved two appropriate lines from 
Tom Bowling : 


For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 


- | But I have a vivid recollection of his successor, the late 


na | Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. The latter was, I think, 


| the most polished citizen of the world I have ever met, 
combining, as he did, with the additional advantages of a 
public school and diplomatic training, strains of patrician 


- { Hebrew and English blood. It was said of him that he 


_ was the only man in England who could have told a 
| risqué anecdote to Queen Victoria without offence, and 


it | what is more, he could have done so equally well in 


French or English. He had much to do with the develop- 


_ ment of Boscombe without, I fear, much profit to himself, 


and built a large hotel, which he used to bring to the 


‘favourable notice of his friends in London. Poor Sir 


Henry! I have kindly memories of him, for he was one 
of those who never sent the schoolboy tipless away, while 


| I still value a copy he gave me of a most interesting little 
* book, Memories of the Past, which he printed for private 


il | circulation. 


I suppose that Bournemouth may be said to have 


_ “grown up and come out” about the beginning of the 
_ ‘eighties. I had known her as a lovely child, and in that 


awkward stage of feminine existence which the French 


i+ | call “V'dge de la laideur,” and now she had blossomed into 


4 full-blown matron with an assured position in the world. 
She boasted two seasons: the summer one when visitors 


- came for the sea-bathing and when, horresco referens, 
_ €xcursions would be run from such remote places as Bir- 
_ mingham or the Black Country, and the winter one, when, 


casting off her meridian garishness, she gave herself up 
to the unruffled tranquillity necessary to the wealthy 
invalid ; I imagine that during both periods the sun shone 
warmly enough to enable the lodging-house keepers and 
VOL, LXXxI 58 
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tradesmen to harvest two excellent hay-crops. Nor yy} 
she without the “‘attractions”’ offered by other Watering. : 
places; she held an annual regatta, she possessed ty| 
railway-stations, a theatre, a winter-garden, an excelle| 
cricket-ground, an up-to-date pier whereon a band | 
Italian musicians used to render selections from Gilhy| 
and Sullivan’s operas and other popular melodies of th| 
day with rather wearisome assiduity, and a club whe} 
retired members of both branches of Her Majesty’s Servicg | 
and the more mundane of the local medicos used to fg.) 
gather to play bad whist and discuss the shortcomings ¢} 
their neighbours with a gusto only known to small con} 
munities. Nay, in a few years she attained to the dignity 
of a Mayor and Corporation in place of the Board g/ 
Improvement Commissioners who had previously manag | 
her affairs, and who, no doubt undeservedly, earned th! 
same hearty dislike of their fellow-citizens as is invariably : 
extended to those who administer local finances; I ca} 
only hope that the present ratepayers have not exchange | 
the rule of King Log for that of King Stork. 
Yet, truth to tell, Bournemouth, in its transition stag, | 
despite her many attractions, whether natural or artificial 
was rather a dreary place for anyone not an invalid, ani) 
particularly so for the average British youth of soul 
wind and limb. True, the summer, with its boating ani” 
bathing and cricket, was endurable, though lawn tenn) 
(so recently evolved from Sphairistiké) was in its infancy, ) 
but golf—surely an occupation unworthy of any nation) 
with any pretensions to athleticism—except at Blackheath 
and Wimbledon, was literally unknown south of the Twee, 
while no self-respecting young man of the day would have) 
been seen on a bicycle—then the old-fashioned machine) 
with a 60-inch front wheel. Sport as opposed to pastime | 
there was none ; shooting, of course, was not to be expected, | 
fishing in the neighbouring Stour or Avon was religiously” 
preserved—though personally I had many a happy day 0 
the former—and the hunting with Lord Portman’s or tht 
New Forest hounds was too far off and consequently t | 
expensive to be within the reach of most young men. ai 
one time old Mr. Dean, of Holdenhurst—the most perfed 
specimen I ever met of the old-fashioned Hampshire squirt; 
he seemed a delightful survivor of Georgian times—kept ! 
pack of harriers with which he used to hunt the county 
round Bournemouth, and with which, as a small boy, I used | 
to have good fun, but as the town increased in size a 
he in years, he gave them up, and rows of houses 10 
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: stand on the heaths and commons over which his hounds 
.) ysed to run, in, I must admit, rather straggling fashion. 
' Now I suppose the rising generation of the place find suffi- 
> cient scope for their superfluous energy in golf and motor- 
/ ing; times are changed and we with them, but assuredly 
nothing has changed like Bournemouth. 


Not long ago I revisited the place after a lapse of 


| nearly thirty years, and marvelled at the metamorphosis 
wrought in it. When I saw tramcars hurtling along the 
.| roads that I remembered deserted save for a farmer’s cart 
' or a gipsy’s van; when from the East Cliff I viewed the 
-| town stretching from Southbourne to Parkstone, and the 
- beach, where I used to paddle and bathe all through a 
- summer’s afternoon without seeing another living soul 
| than my playmates, transformed into a hideous marine 


drive; when I saw streets and houses and cinema-theatres 


_ where in my boyhood grew nothing but pines and heather 
| —obstupui, there was no more spirit in me. Why, the 
very hotel I stayed in at Boscombe stood on a spot to 


which, as a child, I used to ride on donkey-back to have 


a picnic tea with my nurse ! 


I suppose it is all for the best and the good of the 


' community, and that my only feeling should have been 
| one of gratification in the prosperity of the beautiful town, 


but there came an irresistible mind-picture of the peaceful 


i) little village nestling among its fir-woods and heaths that 
_ [had known half a century before, that caused a feeling, 
almost amounting to revulsion, to rise within me. 


An Otp RESIDENT 
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STATESMEN, PAST AND FUTURE, Mr. Herbert Paul entitly 
a volume of witty character-sketches which he publishaj 
a good many years ago; his subjects, all alive and n 
unhopeful—even those in their sixties and seventies—coui 
guess for themselves in which category they were placed! 
The very well-informed and discriminating observer wh, 
in a little book called Ceux qui nous ménent,* portrays 
and analyses for us some of the most conspicuous leaden 
of twentieth-century France, might almost have used 


without sarcasm, the same method of classification, (tf 


the dozen outstanding figures in his gallery of thirty-five, 
he himself feels that six, though they once counted fo 
something in French politics—one of them for a great deal 
—now count no longer: MM. Clemenceau, Barthou, Bérard, 


Briand, Painlevé, Viviani. The remaining six, he hold} 
have still to be reckoned with: M. Poincaré, in whon{ 
the immense majority of his countrymen still place ther} 
hopes; M. Millerand, who may remain a power even when} 
he has ceased to be President; M. Caillaux, a ‘‘ dark horse” | 


with a bad name; M. Loucheur, M. Herriot, M. Tardieu, 
Before considering the six men of the future, let us look for 
a moment at the six of the past. 


Towards M. Clemenceau the writer sums up his attitude } 


in two very effective sentences—they may well be citel 
by the historian of a hundred years hence: 


When the Germans saw the beginning of their demoralization, the heralding 
of their defeat, they said to themselves: ‘If only we had a Clemenceau!” 


nothing but good of him. 


* 


That is why we must always remember that he did us too much good for | 


us to say anything ill of him, if, perhaps, he did us too much ill for us to sy 


It is in this spirit that the wonderful old man is depicted, 


Fy 


gratefully, admiringly—yet not uncritically: a bundle of) 


inconsistencies and incompatibilities, but, amid all his | 


changes of fortune and opinion and mood, uniformly anl | 
ardently patriotic; determined that, in so far at least | 
as he himself could prevent it, France should never agai) ; 
experience the agonies of which he was the witness in 187). | 


A nature made for occasions of crisis, his qualities found 


their full revelation in the Great War. It was then, for) 
the first time in all his long life, that he showed how muth | 


* Ceux qui nous ménent. By ***, Librairie Plon, Paris. 
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» more there was in him than the ruthless upsetter of Minis- 


itude } 


cited 


tries, the brilliant and resourceful journalist, the mordant 
wit, even than the brave champion of unpopular causes, 
or the devoted physician who, as a quite young man, gave 
his services for nothing to the poor of Montmartre. But 
if he deserved his nickname of ‘ Pére la Victoire,’ so, 
according to our author, the punning correction of it, 
“Perd la Victoire,’ was also justified. At Versailles he 
would brook neither opposition nor counsel from less im- 
petuous minds than his own. In consequence, if he won 
the war, he lost the treaty.* 

And we are told a story which illustrates M. Clemenceau’s 
strange mixture of attributes. If there is one point in 
regard to him as to which friends and enemies, admirers 
and censors, have always agreed it has been as to his com- 
plete freedom from sentimentality. A “hard nut” he 
has often been called, whether tolerantly and with a smile, 
or with a shrug of the shoulders. Well, this “ hard nut,” 
when Premier (1906-9) could not bring himself to sign 


' a sentence of death. ‘“‘ But come!” said to him one of 


his colleagues in the Government, ‘‘a man like you, how 


can you be against capital punishment ? ”’ 


“Well, I will tell you,” replied M. Clemenceau. ‘‘ My 
father was for its abolition, and I should be doing too much 
hurt to his memory.” 

With M. Painlevé, a somewhat colourless personality, 
we need not trouble ourselves much. M. Poincaré, who has 
weighty reasons for all his actions, will explain some day 
why he made M. Painlevé Premier in 1917. In the meantime, 
this choice remains a mystery. It was certainly a mistake. 

MM. Barthou and Bérard, MM. Briand and Viviani, are 


_ all of them more interesting. They run in couples. The 
_ two former hail from Béarne; both began life as extra- 
ordinarily brilliant students; both attained office at an 
' eatly age; both became noteworthy as lovers of literature ; 


neither has won great admiration outside France. Of the 


| younger, M. Bérard, we learn: ‘Il a la bonne grace qui 
- d€sarme l'envie ;”” perhaps that phrase may serve for his 
epitaph as a politician. Of the senior, M. Barthou, author 


* That is the French view, in strong contrast with the view encouraged 


_ in England by men of the Manchester school. ‘The French regarded as abso- 


lutely essential the provision for the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
until Germany should have paid her debts in full; this provision, against the 
advice of M. Poincaré, M. Clemenceau sacrified in return for what was to prove 


the quite illusory guarantees of Anglo-American support against German 


invasion. 
t “Et je ferais trop de peine & sa mémoire.” 
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of fine biographical studies of Mirabeau and Lamartine, » 
read that, although “affable, cordial, amusing, competent, 


energetic, and patriotic,” he has never been “a force jn | 
Nor has he been always thought much ¢ | 
as a Ministerial colleague, apparently. “If you wen | 


9 


Parliament. 


Premier,” another French statesman was once asked, 
“‘ would you rather have Barthou with you or against you}” 
And the reply was: “It’s the same thing.” This, we ar 
warned, may well be a mere méchanceté, but even the telling 
of such a tale has significance. 

The other two, M. Briand and M. Viviani, have als 
had parallel lives. Both were born in poverty; both ar 
orators; both began as Socialists; both, in becoming 
Ministers, exposed themselves to the familiar taunt about 


poachers being made into gamekeepers. M. Viviani, we | 


find designated ‘‘le Ténor du Parlement ’’—a very exper 
sive tenor, it is added, for his speeches were affichés upon 
the walls of every département of the Republic; ever 
time he opened his mouth the bill for printing and posting 
came to “* quelques centaines de mille francs!” Both ar 


men of exceptional talents, but both appear now to hk} 


out of the running: M. Viviani, because he was never fond 


of work and has come to aspire only to posts which ar} 
*‘confortables et bien rétribués”’; M. Briand, because o | 
that luckless game of golf at Cannes and all it symbolized! 


M. Viviani stands as a type of “the Socialist completely 
tamed”’?; M. Briand, on the other hand, may yet retum 
to his first love. It is his only chance, and we are to note 


that, when he fell from power, he was careful to fall “‘ towards 


the Left.’’ 


It will have been observed that in this list of the leader | 
of French political life there is no place for professed | 


Royalists or for out-and-out Communists, or for philosophit | 
Internationalists like M. Romain Rolland: the neares | 
approach to all three extremes is M. Caillaux, who, like the | 
versatile Habakkuk, is ‘“‘ capable de tout.” What are we 
to think of M. Caillaux? “Ah, of course, if Caillaux wer | 
to return to power! .. .” is, we are told by one of his 
English admirers (that novelist and journalist of talent, 
Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton),* a frequent cry of good | 
Europeans—it is the cry in particular of all the innumerable | 
wise men and women who know so infinitely better than 
M. Poincaré how France should be governed. It is the 
aspiration, also, we may be sure, of Herr Stinnes, in commol 
with those twin idealists, Mr. Lloyd George and Signs 
* In Mr. E. D. Morel’s review, Foreign Affairs, June 1923. 
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Nitti#; and if it be not shared by Signor Nitti’s other 
spiritual counterpart, M. Loucheur, that is only because 


' M. Loucheur has serious designs on the French Premiership 
for himself. 


To read the views of M. Caillaux which (apart from such 
exceptions as the National Review, the Morning Post, 
and the Daily Mail) have prevailed in the English Press, 
is to visualize an almost sublime statesman—a beautiful 


' embodiment of courage, knowledge, vision, judgment, 


sobriety, high-mindedness, and true patriotism. 

The courage is beyond dispute. Physically and intellec- 
tually M. Joseph Caillaux is a brave man. But the Caillaux 
known in France is in every other respect comically different. 
The account of him in Ceux qui nous ménent tallies with 
those which have been given by the late Mr. Raphael f 
and by the author of The Pomp of Power, both of them 
unprejudiced Englishmen. The impression we get from 
these three writers is one of a man of unbridled passions, 
vain, ill-balanced, and untrustworthy, but with likeable, 
even lovable, traits in him; an unscrupulous deceiver of 
others, but often a deceiver of himself as well; a receptive 
feather-brain often quite genuinely carried away by ideas 
and theories ; not the traitor, and not the mere self-seeking 
swindler his enemies believe him to be: his most prominent 
characteristic, perhaps, an absolute conviction of his own 
wisdom. 

The chapter on M. Caillaux is the most interesting in 
the whole book. Did space permit, one would be tempted 
to translate page after page of it. Having recalled the 
saying of Caillaux pére, a cynical old Conservative, embittered 
by his own relative failure in politics: ‘‘ Je n’ai pas pu 
tuer la République, mais Joseph s’en changera,”’ and having 
recorded how the son, abandoning the Conservatives, became 
the leader of the Radical Party—a Party “‘devenu un 
syndicat d’appétits et d’ou le vieil idéalisme avait disparu ” 
—and led it “‘en tenue d’homme de monde et avec les 
insolences de talon rouge,” the author thus sums up the 
singular individual in whom we are so often assured that we 
should recognize the only possible regenerator of France: 


Contempt for the voter was at the base of his political life. When he was 
first elected for the Sarthe he succeeded to a duke. ‘‘M. de la Rochefoucauld 


* Mr. Lloyd George presented Signor Nitti with one of his photographs, 
inscribed touchingly: ‘‘To my spiritual self.” So Colonel Repington tells 
us in After the War. 

t In his very interesting volume on the Affaire Caillaux. 
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or I, it is all one!” he declared. When he became a member of the Waldeck. 
Rousseau Ministry he represented the ralliés. He went all lengths in this 
duplicity ; even presenting Confessionals to the churches, with the result the 
there came to be Caillaux-ites even among the clergy. These trickeries di 
not shock people in the rural districts. A worthy farmer in the Sarthe, whe 
remonstrated with for giving his vote to the Radical—Socialists, replied with 
a wink: ‘‘ Why, this Monsieur Caillaux, he is no more a Radical than you nor 


me! He only talks like that because he’s got to!” .. . Subsidies, jobs - 


bribes: Joseph Caillaux knew all the resources of democracy. He paid cour 
to the lowest instincts, the most ignoble impulses. Money and selfish interests: 
from top to bottom of French society he recognized no other motive. That 
is how he came to be called “le plutocrate démagogue.” 


‘Ne va jamais avec ces gens-la!”’ Caillaux pére had 
warned his son, speaking of the Conservatives. Young 
Joseph, who had been brought up (as another historian has 
remarked) on the laps of duchesses, remained with the 
Conservatives as long as it suited his book. By 1918, 
however, he had reached the opposite pole. Lipscher, 
Minotto, Bolo, Almereyda—rogues and knaves all, such 
was the company he kept. Hence his trial and his banish- 


ment. ‘‘ Whither France? Whither Europe?” he asks } 


loftily in his latest volume. ‘‘ Whither Caillaux ?”’ let u 
ask in our turn. Here is a compatriot’s reply : 


The exile does not lose hope that his hour may return. He writes books 
in self-justification. He claims to know how to cure our financial wounds and 
the maladies of Europe. He publishes articles in L’Hre Nouvelle. He has become 
the hero of the Communists. He counts on taking his revenge in the Sarthe 
at the coming election, and on becoming the leader of a Left bloc in the next 
Chamber. The Radical Party, which he has compromised, fears him and dares 
not disavow him. Should a period of public disturbances supervene, Joseph 
Caillaux, with his rancours, would become once again a dangerous man. 


After M. Caillaux, the two French politicians most in 
favour with the majority of our English publicists have 


been M. Loucheur and M. Herriot. It would be amusing | 


to reckon up the number of times such organs of opinion 
as the Nation and the Observer, the Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily Express have assured their readers, with joy and 
relief, that M. Poincaré’s time was up, and that the practical, 
sensible M. Loucheur, or the broadminded and intelligent 
M. Herriot would soon now be in power. The author of 
Ceux qui nous ménent does not greatly encourage these 
hopes. A popular figure as Mayor of Lyons, a noteworthy 


figure in Parliament, M. Herriot, he says, lacks the qualities | 
essential to leadership. He is “fat” and “ soft ’—there | 
is “no bite” in him. And M. Loucheur? Well, the | 
Nitti-cum-Lloyd-George of France has immense ambition | 


and immense energy. He was roulé by Rathenau, it 
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js true, and his prestige has suffered thereby, but he is a 
man not easily baffled, and he is, in his rough, common, 
ordinary way, a good fellow and no fool. Should the present 
Government fall, he certainly may find his chance. His 

litical standpoint is a very simple one. He considers 
“that the world should belong to the captains of industry, 
of whom he is the most important, on condition that these 
captains of industry be also statesmen, and among states- 
men he stands first.” Much is possible to a millionaire 
with such a creed ! 

There remains among prétendants to the Premiership, 
M. André Tardieu, M. Clemenceau’s righthand man during 
the peace negotiations at Versailles. Like M. Caillaux, 


- M. Tardieu has the temperament and—at all events since 


his school-days—has lived the life of an aristocrat. A 
political journalist now, he has been a diplomat. During 
the war he was a Capitaine de Chasseurs a pied. Like 
M. Caillaux, too, he is an absurd egoist, and he has been 


implicated in at least one financial scandal. But the worst 


thing against him is his responsibility for the Versailles 
Treaty ; he had a greater share in the authorship of it than 
M. Clemenceau himself, and its one supreme demerit, already 
mentioned, is laid to his blame. But, like M. Caillaux and 
M. Loucheur, he is endowed with illimitable self-esteem, 
and in politics he is a bold and resolute gambler. M. Tardieu, 
we gather, has the best chance of all. 

M. Millerand, by reason of his present unique position, 


_ stands apart from the rest. What is to be predicted of 


him? He possesses, this French writer tells us, the chief 
qualities of M. Clemenceau and of M. Briand without the 
faults of either. If, like M. Clemenceau, he is strong and 
masterful and obstinate, he has M. Briand’s social charm 
in intimate relationships. Like M. Briand, he began life 


_ 8a Socialist, and had reached fifty before he found himself 
| on the side of Conservatism and Capital. But there was 


a difference in the political evolution of the two men, 
M. Briand’s being that of a dilettante, M. Millerand’s that 
of a doctrinaire. The latter’s newest doctrine, indicated 
on his arrival at the Elysée, is that the French President 
should feel entitled not merely to reign, but to govern. 
His own future depends upon the manner and measure in 
which he puts this doctrine into practice. He practised it 
very effectually when he recalled M. Briand from Cannes, 
but, with M. Poincaré as Premier, his scope is drastically 
limited. It is known that their different views of the 


_ Presidential powers have already produced a coolness between 
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the two strong men. M. Poincaré takes his stand by th 
Constitution now as he did when he was President himget 


M. Millerand has declared for Constitutional reform. Wh } 
has come to that project ? Has he abandoned it? Iti | 


much more likely that, silently and a little sullenly, hej | 
merely biding his time. 
One thing at least is certain—the President’s time yi] 


not come while M. Poincaré remains Premier. And this } 


brings us to the central figure on our stage, the squan 


jawed little sober-sides from Lorraine—scholar, soldier, | 


journalist, lawyer, statesman. 


Our trenchant, and occasionally flippant, author has 


little but good to record of M. Poincaré, whose position he 
begins by comparing with that of Thiers. Nobody sine 
Thiers, he says, has achieved such popularity with the | 


‘classes moyennes”’ of France. But from the peculiar | 
weaknesses of Thiers—his petulance, capriciousness and | 


boastfulness—M. Poincaré is completely free. 


In fact, almost the only serious lack in M. Poincaré 


equipment, we are assured, is his Lorraine prudence, or, 
more precisely, his exaggerated scrupulousness. Whereas, 
for instance, it was entirely to his honour that, while 
President, he sent habitually to the ‘‘ Assistance Publique,” 
for the poor, the gifts of various kinds which came to him 


at the Elysée and which he would have been justified in | 
keeping for himself, it was deplorable that a meticulous | 


regard for precedents should have restrained him from dealing 
with M. Malvy as that Minister deserved. If M. Poincar 
has become ‘‘un homme d’Etat national,’ he has done 


ee cpemnes 


so in a new way of his own. The phrase has been wont 


to call up ideas of panache—the kind of panache ir 
ciated with Cyrano de Bergerac and the flamboyant | 
Gambetta. There is nothing of this romance about Raymond _ 
Poincaré. He lacks audacity and picturesqueness. He is | 


just a sober man of affairs, a jurist, an advocate. , At the | 
moment he is pleading the case for France. Voila tout! 
And the writer ends on a serious note: 


M. Poincaré has the trust of the public. If this trust were to prove ill 


founded, it would be a matter so grave that no one dares to think of the conse | 
quences. That is why all Frenchmen are united in hoping for his success. 


FREDERIC WHYTE 


ULSTER’S CASE FOR PARTITION 


| ‘TWELVE years ago partition was as remote from the 


thoughts of Irishmen as the Brontosaurus. The Ulsterman 
was satisfied with the Union, and was profoundly con- 


- yinced that no British Parliament would ever lay an 


impious hand on it. The Nationalist, to be sure, dreamed 
of Home Rule, but devolution rather than separation was 
the keynote of the Home Rule of which he dreamed. An 
Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin to administer Ireland’s 
internal affairs and the Imperial Parliament at West- 
minster, in which Ireland would continue to be fully 
represented, administering the affairs of the United Kingdom 
as a whole, represented the summum bonum to which the 
orthodox pre-war Nationalist aspired. Ireland has, of 
course, always had its revolutionaries, and no doubt in 
the years immediately preceding the war these continued 
to dream and conspire with the same fervour and the same 
futility as their predecessors had done for seven hundred 
years. They—to use an expressive Americanism—cut no 
ice. But for the war and the astonishing psychological 
changes it wrought alike in the private and the mass con- 
sciousnesses of men they would cut no ice to-day. In 
pre-war days a De Valera was possible in Mexico or San 
Salvador, but not in Western Europe. Socially the war 
made everything possible. The inhabitants of Ireland, 
whether Ulstermen or Hibernians, are fond of discussing 
the initiating causes of all that has happened in their 
country since 1913—-whence came the dragon’s teeth, by 
whom they were sown, whether, if they had been sown 
in the sunshine of peace and not amid the hail and thunder 
of war, they would not have produced a more beneficent 
crop, of industrious agriculturists, let us say, or Gaelic 
hitérateurs. Neither side will admit that the war had very 
much to do with it. The Southern Irishman firmly attri- 
butes the whole of Ireland’s troubles of the last seven 
years, the firing of every shot and the application of every 
torch, to Ulster’s proclaimed determination to resist the 
Home Rule Bill if necessary by force of arms, to the raising 
of the Ulster Volunteers, the gun-running at Larne, the 
private drilling and public defiance. In one respect this 
contention is manifestly correct. The Home Rule Bill 
came quite unexpectedly. Mr. Asquith had not, nor had 
a single one of the Liberal supporters that helped him to 
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pass the Bill, even the whisper of a mandate from th 
electors to pass it. Mr. Asquith was not personally sym. 
pathetic towards the Irish people, and_ believed in }js 


heart of hearts, as he has since confessed privately, tha | 
they were and are unfit to govern themselves. But the : 
politically necessitous know even less law than the rey | 


of the needy, and Mr. Asquith was faced with the alternatiye 


of purchasing the support of the Nationalist Members g | 


Parliament or abandoning the reins of power into the 
hands of his political opponents. So the Home Rule Bil 
went on the Statute Book. Ulster prepared to resist 
forcible eviction from the United Kingdom, and Sinn Fein, 
under cover of an exhibition of Home Rule zeal, prepared 
to strike for what it had all along been yearning—complete 
severance from the British Empire. When the war arrived 


the one thing said in its favour was that it had disposed | 
of the horrible Irish question. Actually it made it about | 
five times as horrible, but the British public was too pre | 
occupied to notice that. The Government, with the spine { 


less and cynical Augustine Birrell as its watchdog in Ireland 


—a pug-dog set to watch a flock of woollies, a quarter of | 
whose fleeces concealed wolves—was also preoccupied. It | 


had, moreover, encouraged in a mild kind of way the 
Southern emulators of the ‘‘ Ulster will fight and Ulster 
will be right” spirit, quite ignoring the fact that Ulster 
was acting in a fervour of loyalty and Southern Ireland 


in a frenzy of treason. Between the beginning of 19l4 } 
and Easter, 1916, the British Government permitted Sim | 
Fein—a party preaching and practising the establishment | 


of an Irish Republic by foree—to develop unchecked. Its 


excuse was at the time, and has ever since been, that Ulster | 
set the ball of force rolling, a ball to whose rolling the wat | 


d 


gave an almost irresistible impetus. Had the British 
Government not had this excuse, it is possible that public 
opinion might have compelled it to intervene and cru 
Sinn Fein in its infancy. Speculation on such an abstract 
point is quite purposeless. The Ulsterman, in stating his 
view of the case, declares that when the Ulster Volunteers 
were raised nobody dreamed of a European war. The 
alternative was meek submission to the Sinn Fein domine 
tion of Ireland. For the Ulsterman, like the Southerner, 
refuses to believe—and he certainly has more logic behind 


his arguments than his opponents—that the coming of the F 


war materially changed, however much it may have 
hastened, the course of events in Ireland. ‘ You British, 


SOC 


ay 


‘ 


he says in effect, “ with your Lever-cum-Birmingham ideas | 
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of Ireland, to whom Trinity College and the Dublin Horse 
Show meant Ireland and the Clan na Gael and the: Irish 


_ Transport Workers’ Union meant nothing, imagined that 


Home Rule meant simply a change of venue from West- 


minster to Dublin. You looked only at the pancake of 
 Anglo-Irish civilization clapped down on to Ireland, and 


never realized that under it simmered a hell broth of 


primitive savagery held in check only by the absence of 


arms, by the moral authority of the parish priest and the 


| benevolent autocracy of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
| We knew what Southern Ireland was really like, knew that 


Home Rule meant the destruction of Anglo-Irish civilization 


) and not the apotheosis of the Nationalist half of it, that 


an Irish Ireland, that is to say a barbarous Ireland, was 
the inevitable climax once the process of devolution was 


; begun. In a word, you British imagined, if you thought 
' about it at all, that the Home Rule egg, if sat upon con- 
. | scientiously, would hatch out an Imperial duckling. We 


knew that it was a serpent’s egg, and that no amount of 
political brooding would turn it into anything but an 


_ embryo ophidian of the most poisonous type.” 


All this, of course, is reasonably true as a summary of 


| the situation, but it is not to be supposed that the Ulster- 


man really knew how things were going to turn out in 
Southern Ireland in the years subsequent to 1914. He 
did not know there was going to be a war, or what its 


| psychological effects were going to be on the world in 
_ general or on Ireland in particular. He did, however, know 
_ the Southern Irishman—the Hibernian—a great deal better 


than the British knew him. He knew that beneath the 
Anglo-Irish crust, which was all that the Briton could see 
of Ireland, the Firbolgh—the native Iberian that has been 
a slave race ever since the Kelts came to Ireland two 
thousand years B.c.—was a pure savage, whose predomin- 
ating sentiment was a corroding hatred of England, which 
a large section of the Anglo-Irish top-dressing shared with 
him. To the intensely loyal Ulsterman, the whole history, 
character, aspirations, and activities of the South were 
summed up in the one word “‘ disloyalty.”’ The Southerners 
are fond of charging the Ulsterman with being a bigot 
because he shouts “‘ No Popery ” on July 12th and at other 
convenient seasons, and it is certain that an occasional 
Covenanter does regard His Holiness as the embodiment 
of everything that Ulster fears and resents. It is, however, 
a political and not a religious emotion. It is said that 


_ certain African natives make little effigies of their enemies 
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and stick them full of pins. The Ulsterman’s Pope ig hy 
effigy of the British-hating, Catholic, Hibernian, [yg, 
native. Had the Catholic Hierarchy not identified jtg 
so bitterly and so unedifyingly with what one may ql 
disloyal politics, the Ulsterman would never have select | 
the Pope as the effigy into which to stick his pins, Intel}. 
gent Southern Irishmen have all along recognized this, ang 


the deliberate determination of the Free State Governmen | 


to drive the Church out of politics—there is not a soutane 


not even a chaplain, to breathe a perfunctory prayer jy | 
either House of the Irish Parliament—represents the fit | 


honest effort on the part of the South to furnish a rel 
basis for a union of interest with the North. But the 
Ulsterman had another criticism to aim at his neighbour, 
If one discussed the question of a United Ireland with th | 


educated Belfast merchant or professional man at any time | 


in the last six years, his first, and often his only, observation 
would be: “‘ We will not have Dublin Corporation Gove. 
ment in Ulster.”” The highly insular British electorate ha } 
really no idea of what this statement involves, because he 


une 


does not know anything about Irish, and still less about | 
Irish-American, municipal politics. The Ulsterman, how} 


ever, does know that wherever in the world, be it in Dublin 
or San Francisco, Chicago or Sydney, the Irish contr 
municipal politics, there graft and corruption reign supreme, 
vice buys immunity and honest industry pays toll to 


entrenched crime. Before 1914 the Ulsterman certainly } 
did not know what the Free State was going to be like, | 
but he knew well what the Dublin Corporation was like- | 


the dirt it never cleaned up, the slums it disregarded, the 


wastrels it overpaid, the vested interests it protected, the | 


humbug and fraud and jobbery and greed and stupidity 


associated with its operations, and by which enormous | 
rates wrung from the Dublin ratepayers still found Dublin | 


ts cassia 


the dirtiest and squalidest and most expensive city in| 


Europe. There has been no change. For the present, a 
least, the Free State Government, parochial and iner 
perienced as are some of its members, is clean, active, 
progressive and courageous enough to model itself m 


Westminster rather than on the Dublin City Hall. If it | 
can banish the Dublin Corporation spirit, which is the 


Chicago-Irish and the New York and Boston and Phil | 
delphia and San Francisco-Irish spirit—O’Boodle of the | 


Long Hand—from Free State politics, along with the | 


power-clutching prelates, it will have gone a long Wi 


towards removing the sheer horror which the Ulstermal | 


=O 
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is | feels to-day at the thought of Ulster under Hibernian rule. 


The moment partition presented itself as an actual possi- 
| pility the Nationalist and Sinn Fein propagandists began 
to shout at the top of their lungs that it was unthinkable 
- that Ireland was one and indivisible, and must remain so, 


. | and that to set up two Governments in the historic land 


of the Gael would shock the moral conscience of the civilized 
- world. It would lend a more genial flavour of impartiality 
to this article to say that both sides began to argue their 
- case for and against partition with equal vehemence, but 
the truth is that in 1914 the Ulsterman was as ignorant 
_ of the principles and purposes, to say nothing of the possible 
advantages, of propaganda as the British were. When, 
towards the end of 1915, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the late 
' Ambassador to the United States, assured the writer that 
_ propaganda was “bad form” and could be safely left to 
the Germans, he merely voiced the view that prevailed 
alike in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ulster at the time. 
It did not prevail in the South of Ireland. The Hibernian 
is the world’s oldest and ablest exploiter of propaganda, 
- and it is entirely due to his clever and tireless efforts in 


-| this direction that the British people have been compelled, 


in the last seven years, to reconstruct fundamentally their 
ideas about Ireland and the Irish. As soon as partition 
became a practical issue, the Sinn Fein and Nationalist 
scribes, historians, poets, essayists, sages, playwrights, 
_ economists, archeologists, preachers, orators, and promis- 
» cuous patriots began to denounce it, to prove it impossible, 
_ and declare it iniquitous. They were joined not long after 
by the Unionist Anti-Partition League, with a membership 
_ of seventy-five, including Lord Midleton’s domestic ser- 
_ vants, which spoke rather grandiosely of itself as ‘‘ We, 
_ the Southern Unionists of Ireland.” Needless to say, the 
| arguments advanced against partition were multitudinous, 
_ but all fall more or less under a few well-defined heads. 
There is the geographical argument. Ireland is a geo- 
graphical unity, a single island, with no natural boundary 

between North and South. This argument could not be 
pressed for one very good reason: the British Isles are a 
| geographical entity, and the most cogent arguments advanced 
_ by what one may call the Imperial Unionists, the strategic 
_ arguments, for keeping the Union intact, were precisely 

those advanced by the Irish for keeping Ireland united. 
_ If one was desirable, the other was even more so. Then 
there was the historic argument. In ancient times the 
Irish were united into a single kingdom. They would be 
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so still if the British would take themselves off. Ul, | Uls 
hong 2 , ; 3 

objection to Irish unity was the creature of propagand | 82 

and bribes emanating from the British oppressor, 4, inte 
nine-tenths of all the Irish history written is propagandiy | 28 
lies, and as at least one eminent Catholic historian the | wou 
late Father Macdonald of Maynooth, conclusively proved | Sol 
that Ireland had never been united under any monar - boy 
but, on the contrary, had always been torn from end | and 
end by faction fights, the historical argument also fail} °ha 
to convince any but its exponents. The real coup de grig, | but 
however, was administered to these, as also to the ethy.| lat 
logical and religious arguments, by the Rev. Fath} whi 
O’Flanagan, Vice-President of the Sinn Fein organization, | Sou 
who declared in a public speech that Ireland was histori | 
cally, racially, and economically a duality. This utterance | 
cost the good ecclesiastic his position with Sinn Fein. kk} 
was not defending partition. He proceeded to declan} 
that the Ulstermen were interlopers who had arrived in| 
the country some paltry two hundred and fifty years ago, | 
and that it was their business to knuckle under to th 
real owners of the country or, in the language of that human 
eruption, Eamon de Valera, be “ blasted out of their path.” | 
Other arguments advanced against partition were, and are, | 
the minority argument, which claims, quite inconclusive, 
that as the subdivision of territory for the purpose of giving | 
self-determination to homogeneous minorities must stop [ 
somewhere, it should stop with Ulster in the minority in| 
a United Ireland, not with the Catholics of the six counties } 
in a minority in Ulster, nor yet with the Irish Nationalists J 
a minority in the United Kingdom, the argument stil 
advanced with immense vigour by those whose cerebrations 
are not equal to formulating more complicated reasons, 
that Ulster does not want partition but is hypnotized into | 
demanding it by Lord Carson and the Morning Post, ant 
the economic argument. This last, being a practical ani 
not a sentimental argument, has to be considered carefully.” 
As originally framed, it ran that poor Ireland could no ~ 
possibly afford to run two Governments, that Ulster could | 
not support a Government of its own, and that if partition | 
did come the economic freedom which the Southern Irish [ 
clamoured for, and now enjoy, would enable them to bring 
Ulster to her knees in a very short time by cutting off he 
Southern trade. That two Governments are more expensivt 

than one goes without saying, but the Ulsterman doggedy | 
declared that it would pay him in the long run to pay the 

whole cost of an Ulster Government that would look sftet | 


5 
2 
=] 
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Ulster interests rather than to pay a share of the costs of 
an all-Ireland Government that would subordinate Ulster 
interests to those of the South. As regards the rest of the 
argument, many even in Ulster really feared that the South 
would be able to strike a damaging blow at Ulster’s trade. 
Solvitur ambulando. Sinn Fein imposed a most effective 
, boycott on Ulster as a part of its campaign for independence, 
' and Ulster made good the deficiency by opening up new 
' channels of trade elsewhere. The boycott was removed, 
but now the boot was on the other leg. The South 


| ’! clamoured for Ulster goods and those British goods for 


which Ulster had been the importing medium. But the 
- South’s credit had become damaged in the meanwhile. 


| To-day we are confronted not with a Free State that will 


F not buy, but with an Ulster that will not sell—except for 
| cash, which is not forthcoming. Much the same thing 
happened in the case of money. The anti-Partitionists 


‘ ] declared that Ulster trade was financed by Southern Irish 


| bank deposits, and that if the supply were cut off, as it 
| would be if North and South became separated entities, 
' the Northern businesses would be in a bad way. Before 


»| the truce an attempt was made by Sinn Fein to cut off 


| the flow of money from South to North, but it was a failure. 
| Money will not lie idle, and the one way by which the North 
; could have been deprived directly or indirectly of the 
_ advantage of Southern deposits—the absorption of the 


,| money by Southern enterprises—was unavailable because 
ig}, the South had no borrowers to whom the money could 


legitimately be lent. 
| So far, of course, only the fringe of the economic 
struggle or readjustment between North and South has 
been touched. The Customs barrier, which came into 
| operation on April Ist, causes some trifling inconvenience 
to Northern distributing firms with customers south of 
the line, but it sets up no duties discriminating against the 


| imported as compared with the native article. So far 


| the only commodity to be affected by the new arrange- 
' nent is tobacco, British and Ulster tobaccos and cigarettes 
_ being required henceforward to pay the higher duty on 
» manufactured tobacco instead of, as formerly, the duty 
on raw tobacco paid by the manufacturer. It happens that 
neither of the Belfast firms of tobacco manufacturers do 

very much business in the South, but it is not likely that 
» for some time at least their patrons will desert them for 
_ cheaper but so far inferior brands of tobacco and cigarettes 


| manufactured in the South. The tariff sword is also one 
VOL. LXXXI 59 
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that cuts both ways. One firm of Southern tobacco mam. | 
facturers which has its factory in Dundalk and g¢ | 
very largely to Ulster customers is complaining bitterly of | 


its prospective loss of trade to the Northern firms, It js 
no answer, however, to the general question of a tarif 


wall between North and South to declare that the Fre | 
State cannot hit the North with a tariff without injuring | 


itself. Tariffs are not political or racial bludgeons, ani 
cannot be used as such. The South needs a tariff and 
needs it badly, not against Ulster, which actually send 
but little of its own manufactures to the South, but against 
all the world. Southern Ireland has got to do something 
to occupy its surplus population and stem the tide of 
emigration. Emigration is not a bad thing per se, and 
nobody wants to see Southern Ireland stuffed with ide 


young men for whom the devil readily finds mischief of the | 


most aggravated character. The trouble is that it is the 


best who emigrate. The Kelt of whom we hear so much | 


has practically emigrated himself out of Ireland in the 
last fifty years, and the old slave race, the Firbolgh, have 
arisen to a brief pre-eminence of which murder, loot, arson, 
faction fighting, and unlimited back-chat have been the 
sole tangible results. Ireland must get these idle youths 
to work somehow, to say nothing of the genuine unem- 


ployed. The Irish are probably the most unpromising 5 


material in the world to make industrialists out of, but 


it has got to be done, and only a practically prohibitory | 


tariff will do it. The cost of living will increase enormously 
for a while, and the agriculturists, who will get no more 


for their produce, will suffer proportionately, but eventually | 
a limited but substantial amount of industry will be} 
established in the Free State. Fine industries can be | 


maintained in the South, as witness Guiness’s, Jacob’ 


biscuit factory, and others. And though the South wil | 


always have to import coal and has no ferrous me 
there are plenty of manufactured articles now imported 
from Britain that could well be made at home. Thi 


crying need for a tariff for the Irish Free State is probably) 


the strongest argument in favour of partition that co 
be advanced. For a tariffi—any tariff, that is to say, thi! 
would be of any material benefit to the South—wo 


ruin the North. Belfast needs Free Trade. Her markelt) 
are abroad: she sells her linen to America and England 
and her ships to the whole world. Her manufactures ©) 


hemp and linen, her tobaccos and woollens and dress g 
are all sold in England. Ulster has established her markets 


(—} 
Sa ca 
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anu | put she has to hold them against increasingly severe com- 
sels | petition, and this she can do only by keeping wages low, 
lyof } which can only be done if the cost of living is low, which 
It is | jt would never be if the sort of tariff the Free State needs 
tarif | were in force. Were Ireland united under one Government, 
Fre | either the economic interests of the North would have to 
uring | be sacrificed in order that the South might build up its 
and | jndustries, or the South would be compelled to remain a 
and} comparatively poor and thinly populated agricultural 
ends } country in order that the Northern industries might con- 
aint | tinue to prosper. The Ulstermen say that with the 
thing | Southerners in a large majority the result would be a fore- 
le of | gone conclusion. 
and Though he is no propagandist, it must not be supposed 
ide} that the Ulsterman is inarticulate on the subject of par- 
f the | tition. He looks at the thing, however, from a practical 
s the | point of view. What he would probably call the George 
much | Russell stuff, the highly imaginative folk-lore and the 
1 the | nearly as imaginative history of Hibernia, and its ancient 
have} and still more imaginary virtues and culture mean nothing 
son, ? to him. His ancestors, he admits, may have come late, 
1 the} but they have been in Northern Ireland long enough to 
ouths |} have acquired a prescriptive right to stay there, and they 
nem: |} have built up an industrial community of sufficient import- 
aising } ance to the world to be allowed to go on managing his 
, but} own affairs in his own way. The commercial and industrial 
vitory | interests of North and South are not the same, and their 
ously } economic policies cannot be identical if both are to prosper. 
mote} Even if they were, he asks, what evidence is there that the 
ually | Southern majority in a United Ireland would be capable 
ll be} of managing any affairs with an efficiency that any modern 
n be _ community is entitled to demand. This argument is, of 
cobs | course, unanswerable. You may say that it is not fair to 
. wil : judge the Southern Government, which is confronted with 
etal, |) immense difficulties not of its own making. To this the 
orted |) Ulsterman replies that it may be early to decide that the 
Thi} South is not capable of self-government, but there is 
ably | certainly no justification for assuming, in view of what 
coull| is going on in the South, that it is. Meanwhile the facts 
, that) cannot be ignored. Ulster’s financial trousers and shirt 
wouli | meet at the waist. The South exhibits a hiatus of twenty- 
arkels | two millions on its second Budget, and its credit is so bad 
gland, that it has practically been compelled to force the banks 
res | to underwrite its forthcoming domestic loan. Ulster is 
goods ; already tackling the problems of better education, better 
kets} housing, the relief of unemployment by the provision of 
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work in place of doles. Her mineral resources, notably 
coal and iron, are being developed by Ulstermen not afraj) Cath 
to put their money into Northern industries. The Northen, °7@ 
Counties Railway, the only Irish railway situated entirely » the. 
in Northern territory, is increasing its services and replacing Fas t 
its rolling stock with new and up-to-date types. Th| The 
Southern Parliament has not so far passed a line of legis, | ™2 
tion of a constructive character. Rather than permit th of 
railway managers to fight the employees’ demands for,) W 
continuance of uneconomic wages and the employment {| {2 
thirty per cent. more men than are needed to staff the ling} °C” 
the Southern Government has threatened to nationalig| [4 
the railways and run them at a loss in the interests o| ‘he 
Irish railway workers, paying the loss out of the revenu,| P 
which already falls far short of expenditure. The Fre Fer: 
State postal service in Dublin, which has not been inte.| 4 


fered with by the rebels to any appreciable extent, is noy| 
twenty per cent. worse than it was at any time befor alle 
December 6th, notwithstanding that the letter rate is stil tot 
twopence instead of three-halfpence, and the Postmaster’ and 
accounts for the financial year just completed shows) ™" 
deficit running into millions. It has formally opened it} a 
own Postal Savings Bank, but, as might be expected, is) ™" 
finding it difficult to persuade the Irish holders of accounts | ee 


in the British Post Office Savings Bank to transfer thei} 
deposits. 
These are practical but not unimportant matters, | ®PP 


respect to the one emotion that the Ulsterman indulges i, bi 
that of loyalty to the British connection, he points ott/ whe 
that while the Southern Republican faction is still quite} pres 


frank in its determination to break that connection, the b 
Free State faction of Sinn Fein, which made the treaty | y 
and is now attempting to govern the country, never claimel | Uls 
to be anything less than constitutional Republicans be 
to take what they could get and hope for the rest. Ii! 
there were not a single other objection to the step, they, 
add, any attempt to tie the Six Counties up with a majority | The 
that does not pretend to be satisfied with its enforced 
membership of the British Empire or to conceal its intention, 
when a favourable opportunity arrives, to enlarge sel 
government into complete independence, would be resist 
not only by Ulster itself but by every loyalist in the British 
Empire. 
This argument is advanced very forcibly in regard 10 
the Ulster-Free State boundary question. The Southem 
propagandists claim that as Tyrone and Fermanagh have 
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a Catholic majorities, the Boundary Commission, when, if 
ever, it materializes, should hand over the two counties to 
- the Free State en bloc. The Northerners dispute the assertion 
- as to the Catholic majority, but claim that it is immaterial. 
- The majority rule, they point out, is a convenient way of 


maintaining a democratic Government, but it is not one 
of the fundamental rights of men. Were it so the majority 
would at any tine be entitled to pass laws totally dis- 
franchising the minority for all time. Just as a majority 
can now enforce prohibition on a minority, so an alcohol- 
favouring majority could make drinking compulsory were 
there not severe limitations placed upon its exercise of 
power. Were the Protestant population of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh one-tenth of what it is, the Ulsterman argues, 
and the Catholic population ten times as large, still the 
majority would have no right to press the minority into 
allegiance to a Government still hostile, except on paper, 
to the sovereign to whom they now render willing allegiance 
and likely at any time in the near future to repudiate their 
nominal connection with the British Empire. Even if the 
continued adherence to the Commonwealth of British 
nations by Southern Ireland were assumed, the Northerner 
contends, nobody has a right to ask, still less to compel, 
the Ulstermen of Tyrone and Fermanagh, though they 
numbered but a handful, to become part and parcel of what 
appears now to be, whatever it may prove in the future 
to be, a community of play-boys, Bolsheviks, savage 
lunatics and persons too neutral to fight. Indeed, the 
whole question of partition and of the change of boundaries 
can be summed up in a sentence addressed to the writer 
by a member of the Northern Government. No man, he 
said, or no Government has the right to make a single 
Ulsterman exchange British Government for any less 
civilized, less stable, less loyal, or less materially advanta- 
geous Government. Some day the Free State Government 
may reach the British standard in respect to these matters. 
Then will be the time to talk of a United Ireland. 


C. H. BRETHERTON 


A GREEK MASTERPIECE 


ON a bitterly cold December morning I set out from Floreng 


on my pilgrimage to Bologna. As I walked through the | 


olive grove down to the gate of the little farm and looked 
out over the silent city lying white in the dawn, with 
its domes and palaces and winding river, I thought how 


irresistible a hold the beautiful in art has over men; hoy } 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom visit this spot as : 
they would a shrine, bringing with them the spirit of worship 
that lifts them for the time being out of the rut of material | 


things, and taking home with them memories of loveliness 
upon which they feast for many a day, precious scrolk 
which they can unfold and gaze at amid the drab surrounding 
of their own lives. 


It was in this frame of mind that I had engaged in the | 
adventure. The train to Bologna was slow almost pas | 
endurance, and the thermometer so low that my fellow | 


passengers and I had to stand up in the carriage from time 
to time and stamp about to keep ourselves warm. In and 
out of the valleys we wound, with hills upon every side 
and of every colour. Diminutive habitations perched upon 
isolated and apparently inaccessible rocks, water-courses 


strewn with titanic boulders, leafless osiers flaming like | 


torches, grass-grown terraces rising one above the other 
almost to the clouds, scattered villages and orchards with 
backgrounds of scarred and frowning cliff, with here and 
there a glimpse of yet sublimer ranges ; all these gave us4 
varied and inexhaustible picture as we crawled along. 
At length, with frozen feet and after nearly six hours, 


we reached Bologna, a journey of only ninety miles. The | 


tourist, it is said, does not much heed this ancient city of 
the Emilia. He goes to Florence or Venice, to Pisa ot 
Ravenna, but Bologna as a rule is considered as having 
nothing much to offer. In this he may be partially right. 
She certainly can boast of one of the largest churches in Italy 
which, had it been completed, would have outrivalled the 
Duomo of Brunelleschi. There is also the Torre Garisenda, 
the leaning tower, which, though it fall one day, will still 
be recalled in Dante’s Inferno. ‘There are some fine Francias, 


and Raphael’s St. Cecilia, the latter well known, although not | 


on a level with his best work. There are, besides, the twit 


Piazzas of Vittorio Emanuele and del Nettuno with John | 


of Bologna’s colossal fountain and the picturesque mediav 
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buildings that almost enclose them. And, what is more 
characteristic of this town than perhaps aught else, there 


are the endless arcades that line each side of the principal 


' streets, erected, so it is said, to shelter the inhabitants 
’ from the snowstorms of winter and, in summer, from the 
 fierceness of the sun’s heat. It would certainly be possible 
- ona rainy day to walk about the town for hours beneath 
- these broad porticoes dry-shod and in perfect comfort. But 


in spite of all this, no one who has visited Bologna will 
seriously maintain that she can compare with some of the 
other cities of Northern Italy, either for the beauty of her 


- architecture or the quantity or quality of her treasures. 


Yet I had gone there to see the best ancient copy of, 


_ perhaps, the finest Greek head in the world. In the hotel 
_ where I lodged no one seemed ever to have heard of it. 
’ The establishment had been taken over from a German, 
_ who in his day had placed a plaster cast of the head in the 


entrance-hall and another at the end of a passage on the 


| first floor; and an Englishman, to whom I spoke, who 


had been a guest there for nearly two months, presumably 


going the usual round of the galleries and museums, not only 
_ did not know of the existence of such a head in Bologna, 
_ but apparently thought that the two casts were of different 
_ ladies and originals! It is on occasions like these that one 
_ is inclined to doubt whether after all, the ardour of the 
 relic-hunter is not misdirected, and to ask oneself who 


really is the bigger fool, he who goes on a six hours’ journey 
to look at a bust, or the man who would not walk a dozen 
yards out of his way to see it. The latter may be able to 
read the heavens as you would a book; or he may be 
versed in the secrets of insect life or the processes of 
geological formation. What does he think of your ignorance, 
knowing naught of these and perhaps caring as little? His 


_ wonder at the mighty miracle of the Universe, the worlds 


above us, and the life and structure of the planet where 
we stand; the study of these fans a flame of enthusiasm 
in him as bright as any produced in others by the per- 
formances of men. The only difference is, that the first 
are systems outside our influence and independent of human 
agency, creations of a mind and parts of a scheme that we 
cannot comprehend ; whereas the latter are productions of 
our own kind, efforts to express what divinity there may 
be in men, the ideas and visions that have come to them 
in their dreams. In the one case, we marvel at the power 
and magnificence of a Being whose works overwhelm our 
Magination with their splendour and infinite detail. In 
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the other, we stand amazed at the divine creation thy | 
has issued from so feeble a creature as man. The wondg| 
here is as deep as the other, but for a different reason, anj | 
it is tinctured with a sense of kinship, for though we may | 
not ourselves have the genius to express our longings anj| 
ideals in verse or marble or other form, we are able | 
fathom the thoughts and sympathize with the feeling | 


of those who can. ; 


In the plastic art of ancient Greece, the great statuarig | 


reached the very summit of this power of self-expression 


There is nothing sublimer or more beautiful than som : 
of the statues that have survived to our own time, eithe | 


in old copies or, in rarer instances, from the actual hani | 


of the masters themselves. In this art the Greeks of twenty. | 


three centuries ago still reign supreme, for their craftsman. 
ship died with them, and no one since has done so wel, 


Even Michel Angelo cannot rival them here. His spirit} 


was too turbulent. He tried to freeze into motionles | 
stone passions that could not take its shape, to torture the 
changeless spirit of the marble into convulsions ani | 
contortions that leave one with a sense of somethiy | 
incongruous and imperfect. The secret of the Greek 
was that their subject-matter was subdued to the materal 
they worked in. The emotions they represented seemed 
to be eternal and the children of a great calm. The 
Aphrodite of Arles blends an inimitable grace in the carriage 
of the head with a dreaming look that nothing can disturb. 
The Aphrodite of Melos is the embodiment of divine repos. 


She is womanly and yet a goddess, with a bearing full d | 
grandeur and nobility. The Aphrodite of Capua, said to | 
be by Skopas, has this same quality of serenity, 4) 


divinity and peace unruffled by the billows of life’s storm 
And, to take one more instance, the Pallas of Velletn, 
attributed to Kresilas, with its tremendous dignity and 
commanding aspect, is proof against the vicissitudes d | 
time and fortune. It is all the greater tribute to their authon 
that three out of these four marble statues are merely copies, | 
although ancient ones, the Aphrodite of Melos being the only 
original among them. Indeed, so little is there Jeft from the 
actual chisels of the classic artists, that of original work | 


of the highest class, the more or less perfect statues cal _ 


almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles at Olympia is the only undisputed origins! 
statue in existence by one of the celebrated artists dy 
antiquity, and with the exception of the Aphrodite d 
Melos and one or two others, the whole of the remainde! 
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have come down to us in copies only, of varying resemblance 
" and merit. We can only guess what the real Diadumenos 
+ and Doryphoros of Polykleitos were like, or the Aphrodite 
» of Knidos by Praxiteles, or Myron’s Diskobolos, or the 
' Apoxyomenos of Lykippos. 


By whom was the Bologna head ? It stands to-day upon 


ia pedestal in one of the upper rooms of the Museo Civico 


among a mass of inferior and less interesting antiquities. 


- So little prominence is given to it, that I watched several 
tourists pass it with scarcely a glance and, as is the way 
of many tourists, concentrate their attention upon compara- 
tively unimportant exhibits within three or four paces of it. 
' Professor Furtwangler, one of the most learned authorities, 
-( maintains that it is an early reproduction of the head of 


the famous statue of the Lemnian Athena by Pheidias. 
He adduces a variety of cogent and convincing argument 
in support of his theory, and for the purpose of this slight 
sketch his view may well be adopted, although it is only 
fair to say that it has been disputed by other and more 
recent writers, who regard it as the work of Alkamenes, 


_ a contemporary of Pheidias. If, however, Professor 
_ Furtwangler’s conclusion be the correct one, the Lemnian 
| Athena has come down to us in three old copies, two of 
' which are imperfect. The first is at Dresden, where the 
- statue is comparatively complete, although the hands 


and most of the arms are unfortunately missing, and the 
head has been considerably worked over and much restored. 


_ The head, moreover, has at some time been broken from 
_ the torso and afterwards rejoined. The second copy is 
_ also at Dresden, a torso without hands or arms, and a cast 
_ of the Bologna head has been fitted to it. The third, the 


subject of these pages, is, as has been said, in the Museo 
Civico at Bologna. It is the head without the torso and, 
being in excellent preservation, is therefore the only 
existing ancient copy which produces a large part of what 
must have been the exquisite charm of the original. 

Now the Lemnian Athena stood on the Acropolis, 
most likely on the left of the road, just after passing north- 
wards through the Propylaia. From a rough copy on an 
engraved gem it would appear that the goddess grasped 


_ 4 lance with her extended left hand, the butt resting on 


the ground, and in her right held a helmet in the direction 
of which she was looking. The statue was in bronze and 
probably life-size, and was made by Pheidias for the Attic 
Kleruchs, who went to Lemnos. It was usual for such 
colonists, before they left, to honour the gods with dedicatory 
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statues, and these stood together, as has been proved 


inscriptions found near one another on the famous hill © 


The Kleruchies were generally organized for the p 


of ridding Athens of troublesome citizens or of superfluoy | 
inhabitants whom it was difficult to feed. The Kleruch | 
had their own leader, but remained Athenian citizen | 
dependent on the mother city, the custom being for member | 
of the ten tribes to send in their names to the Senate, anj | 
when it had been decided by lot who was to get the land | 
in the new colony, the expedition with its leader started | 
on its way. Both Lucian and Pausanias, who actually | 


saw the Lemnian Athena in situ in the second century 


of our era, agreed that of all of the works of Pheidias it wa q 
the finest. It was executed, moreover, when the illustrious ; 
sculptor was well on in middle age. The Lemnian Kleruchy | 
took place probably between 451 and 448-7 B.c., which | 
gives the date of the statue, and tradition tells us tha 
upon its base was inscribed not only a dedication, but alu | 
Pheidias’ own signature as artist. But as Pheidias wa | 
born about 500 B.c., he must have been fifty years of age } 
when he made it, or a little older than when he executed | 
the Athena Parthenos in gold and ivory. The statue wa | 


probably on a high pediment, for the legs are rather short 


for the body. The spectator, when passing it, would thu 
have had to look up to see it, and as the trunk would have | 
appeared somewhat fore-shortened, the lower half would | 
have been in harmony with the rest. The Goddess stool | 
with her head turned to the right and bent slightly dow ¢ 


looking at the departing colonists and waiting for ther 


ultimate return, when hers would be almost the first face 


to greet them. 


The Bologna masterpiece, the most interesting historical 3 
and artistic possession of the medieval city, is of a (nov) } 


yellowish marble and somewhat badly stained. But, except 


for this, it is admirably preserved and remains to-day, | 
perhaps, the loveliest head in statuary in the world. Nest | 


to it there stands, in black gesso, the torso of the Dresdet | 


statue with a cast of the Bologna head in the same matetill 


fitted to it. The shape and shadows of the beautiful fat ; 
are in some ways better seen in this dark plaster, whit | 
more closely resembles the tone of the original bromtt, | 
than in the marble, and still more clearly in the brow © 
reproduction of the head in the British Museum. Ti | 
features are those of a young maiden, and are almost boys) | 
for it is the time of life when maidenhood and boyho | 
still retain that growing look, and that aspect of innocel 
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and unselfconsciousness that charm mankind. In fact, 
' it is only when the head is added to the torso, with its 


youthful, but swelling bosom, that the sex is obvious. 


' She has a crown of curling hair parted in the middle, with 
| a fillet bound tightly about it and fastened behind, which 
- bunches out the curls above and below. Little diminutive 
| wavelets escape also upon the columnar neck. The ears 
| are like shells, deep and convoluted, with shapely lobes, 
| and the upper edges bent over as though to catch the prayers 
| and praises of the passing worshippers. The eyebrows are 
straight and finely drawn, and the delicate eyelids sharply 
| chiselled. The forehead is broad and intellectual, and 
| partly covered by the curling hair. The nose is straight, | 
| forming a distinct angle with the brow; the eye sockets 

_ are large and far apart, although, alas, the eyes are missing ; 
_ the chin is softly rounded, but decided, and the sensitive 
| mouth with its full underlip is such as is only seen in un- 
| spoilt youth. But the chief quality of this lovely oval 
| face lies in the exquisite curve of the cheeks from the 


temples to the jaw. There is a suggestion of leanness 


about them, almost as though they had been fined down 
| by care, and yet they are smooth and without a line. Race 


and history, the experience of ages and the thoughts of far- 


' off times seem to have moulded their outlines, but left 
| their freshness unimpaired. They belong to the wisdom 
_ of immortality and the patience of understanding, and 
_ are shaped to a secret that we cannot fathom. There is 
_ no other face in all the range of Greek statuary comparable 
_ to this for that mysterious, elusive element, that indescrib- 


able personal quality which elsewhere in art only Leonardo 


_ da Vinci has known how to picture. It is at once the most 
| youthful and the most thoughtful face, the serenest and 
_ yet fullest of memories, the most maidenly and yet the 


most serious ever worked in bronze or marble. 
It is the whole statue, however, that one must study in 
order to appreciate what must have been the grandeur and 


en | dignity of the original. For the head taken alone gives the 


Th 
_ Peplos, a woollen garment reaching to her feet and gathered 
_ at the shoulders, and the whole is loosely fastened about 


impression of being nearly upright, with its neck upon the 


_ pedestal; whereas, when fitted in its proper position to 
» the Dresden torso, it is seen to be leaning forward and a 


little down, gazing at the approaching or departing votaries. 
@ Goddess is wearing the xegis and the simple Doric 


er waist with a snaky cord. She is resting her weight 


upon the right foot, with the left knee slightly bent, the 
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whole attitude graceful and natural. There is a prey E 
solemnity about her as she gazes into the future and th! 
past, standing midway between them in this pure ani} 
tranquil reverie. She is the protectress of those who hay} 
left their parent city, and something more. She is the! 
good angel, their ideal of all that is beautiful and holy i} 
womanhood and religion. She represents their patriotig | 
and deepest feelings. She is the monitress of their conduc} 
as she watches them leaving her shores and catches sight of | 
them yet afar, when they return, with that divine glance} 
which perceives their inmost thoughts, those eyes of youth} 


that will pity their misfortunes, but turn themselves away} Gre 
from any shameful act. Who will dare to pollute thit| Ke 


vision ? As we picture her standing there, immaculate and | 
infinitely charming, looking out over the waters of th} 
harbour, we realize for a moment the genius of anciet| 
Greece and the greatness of her people. They are embodied | 
in this proud and solitary figure that has come down tow] 
only in mutilated copies, but which still has the power | 
stirring the imagination and exacting the homage of thos | 
who see it. 7 
My visit to Bologna drew to a close. Before leaving) 
the hotel I prevailed on the landlord to part with one d 
his plaster casts, as there were none obtainable in the town, | 
since reproductions of the head were for some reason «| 
other no longer permitted. Instructions were given t0| 
deal with it carefully. It was placed in a crate, and in} 
return for a small sum I was allowed to take it away. (n{ 
arriving, however, at Florence, I discovered that nothing 
but flimsy paper had been wrapped round it, with no packing F 
of any sort to shield it from the shock of travel. The result | 
consequently was disaster. As it lay before me shattered)  ¢ 
into fifty pieces, a hopeless and indistinguishable m,, ) 
some of it even reduced to powder, I could have wept in| En 
vexation of spirit. Is this the fate, I thought, even of | an 
memories, if we wait long enough? And, in the end, wil) Jo, 
nothing be left of all the pageantry of the past and preset 
but the flying dust from which it came ? | pa 


Goprrey LocKker-LAmpPsox in 


ce place in German East Africa 


THE A.B.C. OF KENYA 


“WuereE is this Kenya, where all this trouble is? Is it 
?” That is a question I 


ay have been asked on more than one occasion by people usually 


' quite well informed. Kenya is the name which was given 
- to what was British East Africa, when it was changed from 
- a Protectorate to a Crown Colony, being called after its 
- chief mountain, Mount Kenya. German East Africa is 
| now known as Tanganyika Territory, and is mandated to 
' Great Britain under the Peace Treaty. The total area of 
4 Kenya is about 245,000 square miles, but this includes 
_ Jubaland, a part of which we have agreed to hand over to 
Italy. Of this area about 52,500 square miles are reserved 
' for the African natives, including some very rich land, but 


ol also, of course, a good deal of very dry country ; 5,200 square 


' miles have been handed over for European settlement ; 
' whilst the Arabs occupy land near the coast. All the 
| European settled area, except for some plantations near the 
' coast, is in what is known as the Highlands, a plateau 
standing 5,000 feet and upwards above sea level, but a 
» large part of the Highlands is also reserved for the African 
| natives. Nairobi, the capital of the country, is in the High- 
_ lands, over 300 miles inland from the port of Mombasa. 
European settlement has been practically confined to the last 
twenty years or so, but acting under the encouragement of 
_ the Home Government, and such men as Sir Charles Eliot, 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Milner, and others, between 
9,000 and 10,000 Europeans, including women and children, 
have now made their homes there, and are developing the 
country on the best lines of other parts of the British Empire. 
These British settlers are of the best type of ordinary 
Englishmen and Scotsmen, the majority of them ex-soldiers 
and sailors who served in the late war, men and women who 
love their King and Empire, and feel proud to do their 
bit in developing a very young but very rich and attractive 
part of that Empire. All they ask is that their fellow- 
countrymen at home shall give them help and sympathy 
in their task, and not put every possible obstacle in their 
way. When building the Uganda Railway in the years 
1897 to 1902 the Government imported about 25,000 coolies 
from India to work in the construction, and in their wake 
came many small traders, etc. Though most of these low- 
caste Indians returned to India, a good number of them 
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remained in East Africa and formed the nucleus of Indi, (four. 
settlement in Kenya. The European community consists! on t 
farmers scattered all over the settled area, commerci , Cou 
men in the towns, and a good many officials and missionarig |) a pu 
The Indians consist chiefly of small traders, artisans, gy) final 
clerks, with a few well-to-do merchants and lawyers in} 
Nairobi and Mombasa. At the last census the numbex| stan 
were 9,651 Europeans, about 23,000 Indians, about 10,4| Higl 
Arabs, and about 2,500,000 African natives. The Govem.| deve 
ment of the country is in the hands of a Governor appointe|| fact 
by the Home Government, who has an Executive aif) own 
Legislative Council, but is responsible directly to the Colonil} as 2 
Office. Up till 1920, all members of both Councils wer! take 
nominated by the Governor, but in that year a new Constit.| of + 
tion was given which allowed the European community} thei 
elect eleven representatives to the Legislative Council, tk|) or u 
Arabs being represented by one nominated member, aif | 
the Indians by two nominated members, but there isa) the 
permanent official majority in the Council, so actually th} toc 
unofficial members have no real power except to critic} any 
or advise, as the officials have received orders from th) line 
Colonial Office that they are always to vote as directel,)) case 
whatever their personal opinions, or to resign their appoint) the 
ments. The Indians, at the instigation of the politician) to 1 
in India, refused to accept this arrangement, and demande | whi 
to have equal representation with the Europeans, and a| As’ 
the same time objected to the European settled area in th} mt 
Highlands being reserved for European settlement. hn} tion 
May 1920, Lord Milner, in a very able dispatch, disposed of § Tp! 
the Indian contentions, and said he did not consider they infh 
were yet fit for electoral representation, but that as they — mus 
laid such stress on it, he was prepared to allow them) 
elect their two members instead of having them nominated. | test 
The Europeans were not altogether satisfied with Lol{ 20. 
Milner’s settlement as he did not propose at that time | test 


impose any immediate restriction on immigration, but they — _ 
were told that, if they accepted it in toto, it would be fin, | 28v 


and so they agreed. However, they were soon disillusioned, | Afr 
as the Indians would not agree to having only two electel | 
members, as they still demanded equal representation with | 
the Europeans, a demand which was backed up by Lord 
Chelmsford and the Government of India. In fact the 
Indians have never exercised their right of election, and i 
are still represented by nominated members. In Novembt | © 
1921, by orders of the Colonial Secretary, the numbers of 7 I 
Indians nominated to the Council were increased from two | 
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four. This was only accepted by the Europeans under protest, 


on the express understanding, which was given openly in 
> Council, by the Governor, Sir Edward Northey, that it was 


a purely temporary measure and without prejudice to the 


» final settlement. 


Now what are the rival claims? The British settlers’ 


| standpoint is that they have been given this area in the 
Highlands for European settlement, that it was to be 
| developed purely on European lines, as was shown by the 
| fact that it was expressly stipulated that no Asiatics could 
> own land there, and, therefore, they mean to develop it 
' as a regular British colony, which some day may be fit to 
| take her humble place alongside the greater Dominions 
' of the Empire. With this ideal of the far future before 
| their eyes, they cannot risk any threat of Asiatic domination 
» or undue influence, either in the present or the future. 


In regard to native affairs, while they recognize that 


| the final control must rest with the Crown for a long time 
> to come, yet they do not consider that this should present 
| any obstacle to the development of the colony on the usual 
_ lines of progression towards self-government. In the normal 


case, even after self-government is granted to a colony, 


' the Crown has been accustomed to reserve native affairs 


to itself, the most recent instance of this being Rhodesia, 


; which is to-day being granted responsible government. 
_ As there are thousands of Indians who have settled down 
| in the towns, they agree that these should have representa- 
' tion to safeguard their interests, but they consider this 
| Tepresentation should not be of such a character as to 


influence the general trend of the colony’s policies, and so 


F must be strictly limited, and on a communal basis. 


A common franchise on a high education and property 


» test would, at the present time, probably give the Indians 
| ho representation at all, as so few of them could pass the 
| tests, but at the same time it would be an unsound policy. 
y At the present time it is better that the Indians should 


ve some representation, and in the future, when the 


. Africans may be fit to demand electoral representation, the 
_ only possible way, without having perpetual racial friction, 
_ Would be elections on a communal basis. It is also maintained 
| that there must be strict control of immigration, whether 


of Indian or any other race, so as to prevent the country being 


F ‘eee with undesirable elements, and that only those should 
be admitted into the country who are for the economic or 
: other welfare of the colony. There is no doubt that the 


Indian artisans and small traders are a great obstacle to 
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the progress and development of the African. The Indian 
is more skilled and practised at both these businesses, an4 
whilst they are there in large numbers, it is very hard for 
the African to gain his footing in those branches of trade, 
There is a big movement on foot now in Kenya to encourage 
trade, etc., between the European and African. It is hoped 
in this way to encourage the African to take his place mor 
in the economic life of the country, and to encourage th 
emigration of the rival Indian back to India. The Indians 
claim complete equality with the British, and take their 
stand on the various declarations that have been made from 
time to time. They quote Queen Victoria’s Proclamation 
of 1858, but that in fact referred entirely to India, as there 
was then no question of Indians in Africa, except for a few 
traders, and the actual wording was: ‘“‘ And it is our furthe 
will that so far as may be our subjects of whatever race or 
creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices in ow 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity, to discharge.” Now, when 
it comes to a question of their ability to discharge, can it 
truthfully be urged that the Indians have in any way proved 
themselves fitted to share in the government of other parts 
of the British Empire ? I feel that anyone who has studied 
the results of the great experiment now being tried in India, 
must give the answer “No.” Certainly there “race ot 
creed ’’ has been no bar, except in the case of Englishmen, 
who have had quite inexperienced Indians put over their 
heads, merely because they are Indians. Since the advent 
of the Montagu—Chelmsford reforms there has been perpetual 
trouble in India, resulting in considerable loss of life, and 
the whole atmosphere has been charged with uncertainty 
and insecurity. We have seen our beloved Prince boycotted 
and insulted. That great service, the I.C.S., which has made 
India, can no longer attract candidates, and the vacancies 
for the Indian Army, which used to be so greatly sought 
after, no longer even fill, and even the Indians who have 
received commissions, refuse to go to the “ Indianized 
regiments. One already hears rumours of the head of 
corruption beginning to make its appearance in the Gover 


ment services. The power of the Executive has gone, and : 


only the Viceroy’s veto stands between India and chaos. 


Can it be wondered that the Kenya settlers do not wish | 


to see their country made a place for further experiments 
in the fitness of Indians to govern ? 


The Indians never have been a colonizing power, and } 


the fact that some of their traders were on the coast af 
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Rast Africa many years ago, and yet never opened up any 
of the interior, is an argument against their claims 
rather than in favour of them. As a matter of fact, these 
Indian traders made much money by financing and arming 
the slave dealers, as we see from Livingstone’s book: * 


My expedition is looked on with disfavour by all the Banians who are really 
and truly the great slave traders of the country. But for the goods, arms, and 
ammunition advanced by the Banians, no Arab who travels could go inland 
to slave... . It is by their money the slave trade is carried on. 


Let us next deal with the resolution passed at the 1921 
Imperial Conference, with South Africa dissenting. The 
resolution was as follows, whilst reaffirming 


that each community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete 
control of the composition of its own population by restricting immigration 
from any other communities, recognizes there is inconyruity between the position 
of India as an equal member of the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire, 
and the Conference is of opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth, it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should 
be recognized. The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. 


Now if we look closely into this resolution we find that the 
Dominions which agreed to it, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, have so firmly closed their doors to Indian immigra- 
tion, that there are less than 4,000 Indians in the three 
Dominions combined! Naturally they have nothing to 
fear with such small numbers, as the resolution reaffirms 
their right to continue preventing Indians coming into their 
countries. It really seems slightly insincere on their part. 
South Africa, on the other hand, could not agree to the 


_ tesolution, as they were faced with the actual realities of 


the danger of Asiatic domination, there being 140,000 
Indians in Natal, 7,700 in Cape Colony, 16,000 in the 
Transvaal, 395 in the Orange Free State. General Smuts 
was their mouthpiece, and surely no one can accuse him 
of being a reactionary Die-Hard! He was unable to accept 
the resolution “‘in view of the exceptional circumstances of 
the greater part of the Union.” How much more “ excep- 
tional” are the circumstances of Kenya, where the Indians 
out-number the Europeans by more than two to one! 

ow this resolution has been quoted as affirming complete 


: rea for Indians with Europeans. It does nothing of 


sort. It merely states that properly domiciled Indians 


* Indian Traders and Moneylenders. 
VOL, LXXXxI 60 
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should have “rights of citizenship,” but it does not defy 
what those rights are. Further, it affirms that communitiy 
should have complete freedom in keeping anyone out ¢ 
their countries by strict immigration laws. Well, in Kenya, 
there are three communities who can claim that this ref, 
to them: (a) The Arabs on the coast; (b) The African 
in the native reserves ; (c) The Europeans in the Europea 


part of the Highlands. None of these three communitia | 


want more Indians in their country, and therefore logically 
a law should immediately be passed prohibiting the immign. 
tion of any more Indians at all into the country. Noy 
in what way are the Indians precluded from the rights 
citizenship? Is it because they are not allowed to by 
land in the Highlands ? _ If so, the British also have no right 
of citizenship, because they may not buy land in the natin 
reserves. 

Is it because they do not elect their members to th 
Legislative Council? But they were granted this privileg 
by Lord Milner, only they refused to exercise it. 

Is it because it is suggested they should elect ther 
members on a communal instead of a common franchise! 
If that is an argument, then the Mohammedans, Sikh 


and European commercial communities in India have wf 


rights of citizenship. 


Is it on account of segregation ? But they themselva 


demand that the Africans shall be segregated from them 


Is it on account of the immigration laws? At th} 


present moment, it is easier for an Indian to enter the county 
than for an European, as the former has to deposit £5 anl 
the latter £37 10s. No, the real cause of all this agitation 
is that it rankles with the Indian politician that the wotli 
at large does not accept him at his own valuation, and# 


he wants to have laws passed to place him in a positio 


which he has so far failed to attain by his own natural habit 
and character. In actual fact, no laws can ever make black 
brown, and white the same. They each have their god 
and their bad points, but their whole outlook on life al 


their various characteristics must remain different, and Wt) 


have to accept that fact. In a country like East Afris 
where there are so many different races, all political constitt: 
tions must be settled on the lines of racial separation. 


object strongly if ever asked to mix with the African nativé 
It might be argued that the Indians, out-numbering the 
Europeans by more than two to one, should have tw 
as much representation. Of course, this is not 4 ; 


Indians do not accept this theory, but in practice the| 


ine | 
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ent, as in that case the council should consist of 
three hundred Africans, two Indians, and one European, 
which is a reductio ad absurdum. All the Indians can claim 
legitimately is sufficient representation to look after their 
own particular interests, and the numbers should only 
be based on those who have reached a stage of civilization 
equal to the European standard. If this was literally 
carried out, I am afraid very few Kenya Indians would 
fnd themselves on the register! It may be asked, if 
the Indians have so little real grounds for complaint, 
why is there all this excitement? The answer is that 
it has been the unfortunate policy of modern Govern- 
ments always to pander to our enemies and to sacrifice 
our loyal friends, and there are, for some extraordinary 
reason, large numbers of people who always believe the 
worst of their own fellow-countrymen, and the best of people 
of any other race, especially coloured races. As soon as 
this controversy arose, all these people flocked to the standard 
of the Indians, as they saw a chance of damaging some of 
their own kith and kin who were trying to develop a part 
of our Empire. 
The British settlers were painted as a cruel lot of 


_ desperadoes whose only pleasure was ill-treating Indians 
_ and natives, and any isolated case of ill-treatment was held 
| up as typical of the whole breed of settler. They never 


paused to consider that the rareness of such occurrences 


was a proof that their conclusions were wrong, nor has it 
_ probably struck them as remarkable that during all this 


time when feeling has run so high, there has not been a 
single case of a European assaulting an Indian. If a man 
in Manchester murders his wife, one doesn’t class all 
Lancastrians as murderers, so why should it be applied to 


_ other parts of the world ? A more important class of people 
' who have backed up the Indians are the politicians who, 


by their policy, have brought such chaotic unsettlement 
to India. Realizing their failure, and with the Indian 
elections drawing near, they thought they had found a useful 
sop ready to hand with which to propitiate the disgruntled 
Indian politicians, in the small white community in Kenya, 
and were very hurt when these same settlers, being full- 
blooded Englishmen and Scotsmen, refused to be offered 
Up as a sacrifice. 


Though, of course, anyone who knows India realizes that if the Indians 
were given everything they ask for in Kenya, it would not lessen the agitation 


for complete suaraj, but would only encourage the Indian politician to agitate 


more, 
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It was a curious incident that at Delhi last Feh 
the official members of the Council of State, on the same 
day unanimously voted for two resolutions, one to say 
that Indians were fit to govern Kenya, and the other th 
they were not fit to govern their own country! 

Lord Peel, who wrote an excellent dispatch telling th 
Indians that they are not fitted for any further advange 
towards self-government in India, has strongly upheld thei 
demands for complete equality in Kenya. What a gam 
is politics! Is the policy of sacrificing loyal friends tj 
placate implacable enemies, to be continued by this present 
Conservative Government ? I do not believe it. I believe 
the time has come when the Indians will be told that the 


have been given very great advances in the last few yean, [ 


but that they must realize that they cannot get all the 
want merely because they make so much noise. On th 
other hand, I cannot believe that this Government wil 
not do all it can to help its own compatriots who are striviy 
to open up different parts of the Empire, as long as they 
follow in the right lines of the British tradition. We shal 


soon know, and may I prove right. I should like to point} 


out that the settlers in Kenya have no quarrel with Indis 
so long as she does not try to interfere in their country, 
and have no wish to hurt her susceptibilities, but they d 


demand to be allowed to work out their own destiny if 


their own way. In actual fact they offer more to the Indian 
than they have got in any other part of the world. 


Francis Scort 


BACK TO THE GREAT GERMAN 
BOOBY TRAP * 


SsverAL months have elapsed since the publication of 
my exposure of the Great German Booby Trap in these 

(vide National Review, September and October 1922), 
but throughout that time, incredible as it may seem to 
the casual newspaper reader, the esoteric economic position 
of Germany has remained, to all practical intents and pur- 
poses, unchanged. Germany is still exploiting the “ valuta” 
(the state of the mark), availing herself of its possibilities 
when she sells, and evading its effects when she finds it 
necessary to buy from foreign countries. The burden 


of her whine, however, anent the alleged impossibility 


of paying her debts has undergone some modifications in 
certain quarters during the last few months. The number 
of marks per pound sterling is to-day nearly 1,000,000, as 
compared to 20,000 last February, but in Germany to-day, 
one hears little of the low valuta and much of the “ brutal 
French,” while the residue of Junkerdom maintains with a 
convincing assumption of conscious rectitude that France’s 
action has justified Germany in refusing openly to make 
the payments which she has hitherto evaded by subterfuge. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the vexed question as 


- to whether or not France is justified in occupying the 
| Ruhr; my immediate aim is to define the effect of that 


occupation on the development of the Great German Booby 
Trap. My task is made pleasant by reason of the fact 
that the French move has provided a complete and irre- 
futable answer to the thousands of persons, both at home 
and abroad, who have consistently maintained that the 
Booby Trap” was a figment of my imagination, or— 
to quote the ipsissima verba of one of my critics—that 
Iam “trying to prove that the world is flat.” 

The position of Germany with regard to Reparations 
may be summarized briefly. Up to last February, Germany 


' maintained stoutly that the decline of the international 
_ Value of the mark made it impossible for her even to hope 


to pay her debts to the Allies. Her statesmen protested 
that her intentions were most honourable, but they and 


_ their spokesmen of all nations (including, I regret to say, 


several possibly well-meaning Englishmen) were at pains 

to point out the apparently obvious fact that the number of 

marks needed to purchase one pound sterling must render 
* Copyright in U.S.A. 
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Germany’s honourable intentions regrettably abortive, 4, 


long ago as last September, I was at equal pains to poini | 


out in these pages that, whilst it would certainly appey 
that the depreciation of the “valuta,” or German tat 
of exchange, made it impossible for Germany to purchay 
freedom from debt, that same depreciation of the valu 
curiously lacked the power to prevent Germany from pr. 
chasing from abroad whatever raw materials and othe 
commodities she required from time to time. Further, 
I described in detail, from personal observation, exactly 
how this apparent anomaly was engineered. A few peopk 
were kind enough to express appreciation of my points; 
a great many more stigmatized me as a well-meaning but 
woefully deluded dreamer; an overwhelming majority, 
however, ignored the entire subject, and this majority 
included our own politicians whose duty it is to weigh al 
the evidence for and against our debtors. I went so fx 


as to offer myself for cross-examination in various quarten, } 


but was invariably met by a courteous intimation that 


Allied interests were being watched over by our official | 


experts. Indeed, I was given to understand that ny 
**amateur interference’ was unwelcome, but that intima 


tion did not surprise or depress me unduly when I realized | 
that those ‘‘experts’’—(none of whom have visited Ger | 


many since the war, except as members of Commission 


whose presence was arranged for in advance by Britain | 


and by Germany)—were identical with the far-seeing advises 


who permitted the transfer of British gold of the value o | 


several millions of pounds to German banks in the last 
week of July 1914! It is also worthy of mention tht 
my evidence and arguments have never to this day brought 
forth one word of counter-evidence from Germany or from 
any other source, but I have been the recipient of vas 
amount of abuse. 

However, the passive resistance of Germany, and th 
bovine apathy of Britain, certainly did not meet withs 
parallel tendency to “let things slide” as far as Franc 
was concerned. It may be that our nearest neighbout, 
realizing by bitter experience that they have a nealt 


neighbour even than ourselves, decided that occupation f 
of the German coal and munition centres would enable : 
them most effectually to guard the peace of Europe 0 | 


general and of France in particular; or possibly they 
were actuated solely by desire to enforce payment ly 
means of distraint on their debtors; but, whatever het 
motive or motives, France occupied the Ruhr area, as ¥# 


eee 


sie 


es 


sii ia) 
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her undoubted right as principal creditor. And what has 
been the result ? 

As was to be expected, France’s move evoked an imme- 
diate outburst of passionate protestations that Germany 
must now, aS an immediate result, be ruined beyond all 
hope of redemption, with a sprinkling of quotations about 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, and similar trite fulmina- 
tions. It was stated definitely, not only by Germans, but 
also by Britons who should surely hold no brief for our 
ex-enemies—Mr. Lloyd George was very harassed and busy 
in this regard—that France’s ruthless decision proved her 


' to be even more callously militarist than was pre-war 


Germany ! 

France held firmly to her decision, however, and merely 
intimated, with perfect courtesy, her desire that those of 
her Allies who might not see eye to eye with her should 
refrain from interference ; while Germany, who had hitherto 


_ protested her inability to pay her debts, as soon as she 


found herself denied the output of the Ruhr coal mines, 
at once contrived to buy from Great Britain all the coal 
she required, and, in spite of the valuta, to pay sterling 
hard cash for it! At the same time, the German financial 
magnates were careful to remove all documents which 


_ might have betrayed her true financial position, in much 
_ the same way as that in which a tricky defaulting tenant 


will hide his passbook and try to remove his valuables 
if he has reason to believe that his landlord intends to take 
summary action. 

To-day, in spite of France’s alleged brutality and in 
spite of the continued helter-skelter collapse of the valuta, 
there is in Germany less bankruptcy, less unemployment, 
less starvation, and less enforced self-denial than in any 
other country in Europe. It has been alleged that Herr 
Stinnes and his associates are the real enemies of Germany 
and of France ; Socialist orators here in England vehemently 
maintain that all the money in Germany is in the hands of 
the bloated capitalists; the fact remains that there is a 
plethora of good money in Germany to-day, good money 
which belongs to the Allies by every just right, good money 
which is to-day being utilized in favour of German personal 
interests and in furtherance of German commercial aims. 
Casual travellers, on returning from trips to Germany, 
continue to disseminate the German-inspired protestation 
that every mark earned by Fritz or Hans is disbursed 
Immediately, for fear lest a further onslaught by France 
may bring about a corresponding fall in the valuta. That 
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specious explanation of German self-indulgence is dinned 
into the ears of any foreigner who can be induced to listen, 
but it must surely carry little conviction to the ears of 
those who trouble, when in Germany, to use their eyes ag 
well as their ears. On every side, even in the occupied 
Ruhr district, houses are being built at an incredible speed~ 
not jerry-built shacks, but good homes, ranging from man. 
sions to useful villas and cottages, in the practical, solid 
way of which the German is pre-eminently the master, 
During my last visit to Germany, I commented on this 
fact to a German who thought he knew all about me and 
my business there; his reply was to the effect that hous 
property was “ the one form of investment which the French 
cannot seize, unless they care to remove it brick by brick, 
It would not pay them to do so, and thus this form of inves 
ment will stand the Germany of the future in good stead!” 
The housing problem is another difficulty which seems likely 
to perturb the vanquished less than the victors! 


The true position may be stated in a nutshell : Germany's 
rate of exchange, whilst it does not affect her internal | 
comfort and well-being, apparently makes it impossible | 


for her to pay her external debts. At the same time, it | 
does not make it impossible for her to purchase from abroad | 
whatever she requires. Ignoring for a time the obviow | 
inconsistency of this summary, one concrete fact stand | 
out, and the most blatant pro-German cannot obscur f 
its patent truth. There is in Germany to-day an ever 7 
increasing hoard of valid foreign currency, which Germany | 
still hopes to be allowed to utilize for her own ends, and | 
the purblindness of her creditors has hitherto given he | 
justification for those hopes. ae 

Having surely made it plain to even the most biassed | 


mind that Germany can pay, the one question of paramount 
importance is the devising of means to secure payment 
There are many who valiantly urge that the best way 
would be to invest Germany, even unto Berlin, and 0/ 


force her to disgorge at the point of the sword, if need be | 
Fortunately, however, the world is sated with war, and ! 
the present generation at least has been forced to recognilt | 
the futility of force, save as a last resort. Germany herself : 
include nothing honourable, and so we are brought face | 
to face with the age-old difficulty of extracting payment | 


has demonstrated beyond all question that her intentions 


from a defaulting debtor, without ourselves incurring further 


loss in the process. Successive Governments, since 1918, § 
have presumably devoted a great deal of careful cogitation | 
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to this same problem—they have certainly discussed it 
in ectenso! The trouble lies, however, in the fact that 
the official mind is unable or unwilling to apply common 
sense to the problems with which it is confronted. ‘‘ Ger- 
many owes money; we will therefore hold a series of 
pleasant conferences in carefully chosen localities—with 
Germany as chief spokesman ! ’’—that is the official method 
of coping with the situation. As regards the Press, each 
section of which is a self-appointed adviser to the nation 
in general and the existing Government in particular, 
all that has been achieved up to date is the publication of 
a varied assortment of headlines, ranging from acute appre- 
ciation to vehement denunciation of the methods adopted 
by France. Anyone who realizes Germany’s true financial 
position is necessarily amused, if not saddened and incensed, 
by the fact that France’s critics unanimously base their 
diatribes on the silly assumption that any attempt to 
enforce payment from Germany constitutes a definite 


_ act of cowardly cruelty to a beaten foe. I have not yet 
» seen one leading or other article criticizing France’s occupa- 


tion of the Ruhr from the point of view that it is not the 


best possible way of obtaining payment. On moral grounds, 


France as a creditor is justified in taking any humane 


: step which might enable her to obtain her just dues, and I 
_ have so far seen nothing nor have I read one word which 


suggests that France has conducted the occupation of 
German territory with anything which might be described 


} as ruthlessness as opposed to firmness. It is true that 
_ France’s temporary use of black troops evoked a certain 


amount of adverse comment, but there is no reliable evidence 


to indicate that the conduct of those black French troops 


did not compare favourably with that of white German 


_ troops when the latter were in France and Belgium. From 


the economic point of view, the only fair criticism of the 
French occupation of the Ruhr arises from the fact that 


: the cost of maintaining her forces there must necessarily 


exceed the value of the return, an axiom which is borne 
out only too amply by the comparative cost and result of 
our own Army of Occupation. The fact that the neutral 
world and a few British politics-mongers are inclined to 
anathematize France’s policy as brutal and militarist is 
counterbalanced by the far more important fact that Ger- 
many is now learning that at any rate one of her creditors 
will stand no more nonsense. 

The most important point for the consideration of the 

es to-day is the apparently unperceived but certainly 
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obvious fact that France’s action has brought matters forward 
to the phase at. which it has become possible to exact from 
Germany payment in full, without bloodshed, without mili. 


tarism, without further cost to the Allies, and without jp: 


any sense crippling Germany as a nation. 

It it necessary to focus attention on two definite points: 
(1) Germany says that she cannot pay, owing to the valuta, 
and (2) when France seized the Ruhr, Germany was able to 
pay for British coal, in spite of the valuta. I make no 
apology for my insistence on those two points, which, 
apart from my explanation of them in my former articles, 
must make it obvious to the most clouded or even biassed 
intelligence that when Germany desires to evade the valuta 
she is able to do so. Were it otherwise, she could not 
purchase and pay for the coal she requires, and the same 
corollary applies to every other commodity which Germany 
obtains from abroad. 

Having assimilated those two points, a third indication 
is the acknowledged fact that Germany has issued fifty 
thousand millions of paper marks since the Armistice. 
Each and every one of those paper marks was printed 


originally in respect of valid foreign currency which went | 


into Germany. For instance, the Reichsbank does not 
print a few million marks every now and then in case they 
might be required, but if an Englishman goes to Berlin and 
cashes a five-pound note, the necessary number of papet 


marks is handed to him, and the stock of paper marks is | 


replenished. The five-pound note is not held, however, 


in readiness for the eventual redemption of those pape | 
marks, but is used if and when Germany desires to evade | 
the valuta, e.g. for the purchase of coal when France | 


occupied the Ruhr! 


If the foregoing be accepted as logical and in accordance ; 
with the facts of the case, the solution of the problem o | 
deriving payment from Germany becomes simple. The | 
amount of foreign currency which has been exchanged | 
for fifty thousand millions of marks is not easy to compute | 
with accuracy, owing to the way in which the valuta has, | 
since the armistice, vacillated from 200 to the pound sterling | 
to 900,000 at the time of writing; it is also necessary # | 
take into consideration the fact that, during more than four | 


years, the valid currency in question was being utili 


for the purpose of purchasing commercial raw materials, | 
which were sold, in their turn, for further valid currency | 


when once they had been converted into manufactured 
commodities. There is no doubt, however, that the aggre 
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gate sum in valid currency which has gone into Germany 
fom Britain and other countries whose exchange rate is 
stable since 1918 is in the neighbourhood of 500 millions 
of pounds sterling. To this we must add the proceeds of 
the investment of that sum, always remembering that not 
one halfpenny has ever been set aside for the redemption of 
those milliards of paper marks, 

We will assume, however, that Germany has in her 
possession a large sum of money in valid foreign currency 
without discussing further the precise amount of that sum, 
or the question as to whether the bulk of it is definitely 
within or beyond the territorial’ boundaries of Germany, 
and I will try to outline a simple economic method by 
which that large sum could be diverted to the payment 
of Germany’s creditors. 

I have already described the method by which Germany 
prevents unauthorized money from leaving the country, at 
the same time leaving an avenue of egress for money which 
is being sent out of the country for Germany’s own advan- 
tage (vide National Review, November 1922). The staff 
required for this dual purpose at each frontier station is 
eight men and four women, working in reliefs. Is there 
any valid reason why the Allies should not impose a similar 
and parallel system of customs inspection at each frontier 
station with a view to preventing the exodus from Germany 
of any currency except paper marks, and at the same time 
stopping any raw materials or goods from going into Ger- 
many unless they be accompanied by a certificate on the official 
paper of the firm who supplied those consignments, stating, 
under pain of a prohibitive penalty for false declaration, 
that the goods in question had been paid for in marks ? 

Then, and then only, would Germany feel the restrictions 
of the valuta. It may be urged that no British firm would 
accept marks in payment—an apparent difficulty which 
presents no obstacle to the above suggestion. If a British 
firm be desirous of selling to a German firm a consignment 
of goods, the price for which is £1,000 sterling, instead of 
accepting one thousand British pound notes, the vendor 
would need to take to his bank the German representative in 
person, ask the cashier to quote the number of marks which 
would be the equivalent of £1,000 under the valuta of the 
day, see that number of marks paid over the counter, and 
then issue the necessary certified receipt. This simple 
procedure would obviate the possibility of any loss to the 
vendor by reason of the valuta, and the additional trouble 
which would be entailed might be patriotically regarded 
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as a mild deterrent from dealing too freely with ex-enem 
aliens while our colonies remain in the market without any 
such irritating drawbacks. 

The result of this suggestion is obvious. Germany 
would find that her hitherto specious whine, anent the 
valuta, had been translated into fact ; she would also find 
that her holdings of valid foreign currency had become value. 
less to her, because she would no longer be able to utilize 
them for her own needs. Money is only of value when it 
is coupled with the ability to purchase, and Germany's 
real wealth would then be about as useful to her as is 
ee note to a solitary sailor shipwrecked on a desert 
island. 

Thus, instead of asking Germany from time to time 
to say what she can pay, and hearing on each occasion a 
reply that she can pay nothing because she possesses nothing, 
let the Allies decline to continue their policy of tacitly 
allowing Germany to spend as she wills the money she says 
she does not possess, and it is within the bounds of prob 
bility that Germany will pay her debts—in order to be free 
to utilize the remainder of her hoard, which would stil 
be considerable. 


In the meantime, her pertinacious and hitherto success | 


ful campaign to capture the markets of the world will bk 
held up, and even the most pro-German of neutral countries 
or Allied quasi-statesmen could scarcely inveigh against 
the “ brutality’ or “ruthlessness” or “ militarism” 


forbidding poor Germany to spend that of which she hersel | 


denies the existence. 
C. CLAXTON TURNER 


Se ee 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


PRESIDENT HARDING DENOUNCES THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


WuILE our ignorant orators, inspired by mistaken journalists 
and interested “‘ cranks,’ would persuade us that it is only 
a question of time as to when the United States seeks 
admission to the League of Nations, the President of the 
United States, who presumably speaks with some authority, 
wages relentless war on that institution. Thus, in an address 
at St. Louis (reported in the New York Herald, June 22nd), 
which appears to have escaped the notice of able editors, 
sub-editors, and leader writers in London, President Harding 
treated the League of Nations as though it were some un- 
clean thing that no self-respecting community would care 
to touch with a barge pole. 


In his never-to-be-forgotten farewell address, in which the first President 
compressed the gospel of our mutual interests at home and our proper relations 
abroad, he said : 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct. And can it be 
that good policy does not equally enjoin it? ... The experiment, at least, 
is recommended by every sentiment which enobles human nature. Alas, is 
it rendered impossible by its vices ?” 

This solemn admonition was addressed by George Washington to his fellow- 
countrymen one hundred and twenty-seven years ago. That it has been heeded 
scrupulously we are proud to assume the world believes. That we have, indeed, 
observed good faith, and have exalted justice above all other agencies of 
civilization, barring only Christianity, surely none can deny with truth. 

' And we have cultivated peace, not academically and passively merely, but 
in practical ways and by active endeavours. Even as Washington appended 
his signature to his most memorable and far-reaching declaration, a new principle 
had been written into the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States had been sustained by the Congress, at his resolute insistence, and was 
in full force and effect. That principle was arbitration, which was not only 
employed successfully at the time, but became, from that moment, an established 
policy of the Republic, from which, to this day, there has been no departure. 

‘hus, clearly, by the method already operative, in substituting reason for 
Prejudice, law for obduracy, and justice for passion, the Father of his country 

© Us, no less than his contemporaries, not merely to countenance and uphold, 
but actively to cultivate and promote peace. It is with that high purpose in 
mind and at heart, men and women of America, that I advocate participation 
by the United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Two conditions may be considered indispensable : 

First, that the tribunal be so constituted as to appear and to be, in theory 
and in practice, in form and in substance, beyond the shadow of doubt, a world 
court and not a league court. 
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Second, that the United States shall occupy a plane of perfect quality with 
every other Power. 

There is no consequential dispute among us concerning the League of Nations, 
There are yet its earnest advocates, but the present Administration has said 
repeatedly and decisively, that the League is not for us. There, admittedly is 
a League connection with the World Court. We cannot hope to get anywher 
except in the frankest understanding of facts. The authors of the court protocd, 
co-operating with a brilliant American leadership, turned to the League organiza. 
tion for the Court electorate, to solve a problem in choosing judges heretofore 
unsolvable. Though I firmly believe we could adhere to the Court protocol 
with becoming reservation, and be free from every possible obligation to the 
League, I would frankly prefer the Court’s complete independence of the League, 

Just as frankly let me say that I have not held it seemly, in view of oft-repeated 
declaration, favourable to the World Court establishment, to say to the nations 
which has established very much what we have wished, that they must put 
aside their very commendable creation because we do not subscribe to its every 
detail, or fashion it all anew and to our liking, in every specific detail, befor 
we offer our assistance in making it a permanent agency of improved inter 
national relationship. 

Government can never successfully undertake the solution of @ great problem 
unless it can frankly submit it to the people. It is for these reasons that! 
confess these objections. I recognize the constitutional requirement of Senate 
ratification, and I believe that the tide of public sentiment will be reflected 
in the Senate. I am so eager for the ultimate accomplishment that I am inter. 
ested in harmonizing opposing elements, more anxious to effect our helpful 
commitment to the Court than I am to score a victory for Executive insistence, 
Let us therefore appraise some of the determining factors which must be con 
sidered in hopefully mapping our course. 

Nearly three years ago, by an overwhelming majority, the people rejec 
the proposal of the Administration then in power, to incorporate the United 
States in the League of Nations. To assert that those sixteen million voters did 
not know what they were doing is to insult their intelligence and to deny the 
facts. Whatever other considerations may have influenced their judgment were 
purely incidental. The paramount issue, boldly, defiantly, advanced in unmis 
takable terms by the Democratic Party and espoused by the Democratit 
candidate for President, was indorsement of the demand of the then Democratit 
President. . . . If the country had desired to join the League, in 1920 it hadit 
opportunity. It most emphatically refused. It would refuse again, no les 
decisively to-day. 

There has been no change in condition. It is the same League. Not lin 
in the rejected covenant has been altered, not a phrase modified, not a worl 


,omitted or added. Article X still stands as the heart of the compat 
Article XI, and all other stipulations objected to and condemned by tlt | 


American people, remain untouched, in full force in theory, however circul: 
spectly they are being ignored in practice. 


In the face of the overwhelming verdict of 1920, therefore, the issue of the | 


League of Nations is as dead as slavery. Is it not the part of wisdom and 


common sense to let it rest in the deep grave to which it has been consigned 


and turn our thoughts to living things ? 
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As the American correspondents of British newspapers 
are practically all concentrated in one little corner of 
the United States, and inevitably reflect their environ- 
ment, the British public is completely out of touch 
with the effective public opinion of that country. It is 
rarely afforded a chance of reading a representative American 
view, e.g. such an utterance as that of Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge, on “‘ Bunker’s Hill Day,” addressing a banquet 
of “ General Officers, Sons of the Revolution,” in denuncia- 
tion of the International Court with which the Republican 
Party are dallying. Just as President Harding despises 
the League of Nations, so does Senator Beveridge despise 
the World Court. He informed his horrified hearers that 
had there been a World Court at the time of the Revolution, 
the United States would still form part of the British 
Empire,* explaining that : 


As a mere matter of then existing law, nearly every point must and would 
have been decided against America; and, even as a matter of equity, we would 
have been held in the wrong on important issues; for instance, the British 
Government, having defended the colonies against the French, it was only fair 
that the colonies should bear their just part of the expense. 

“Tf anybody denied that an international court must and would have 
decided against us in the beginning, can anybody doubt that such a tribunal, 
or any form of peace league, must and would have held us to be in the wrong 
when we scorned the British advances of 1778?” Mr. Beveridge asked. 

... “If the founding of a separate and absolutely independent nation was 
not the end really fought for, then, after 1778, the British had solid ground for 
their bitter denunciation of Washington and the American patriots for continu- 
ing the war. Any international court must and would have decided against 
ad and if any association of nations for the maintenance of peace had then 
existed, it would have been bound to support the British and suppress the 
Americans. 

“To-day, all the ancient international devices that ever have been advanced— 
and every one of them has been urged many times in the past—are once more 
put forward as though they were something new. Without discussing the 
merits of the age-old plans, this basic fact may be pointed out: Every one of 
them has as its object, purpose, and, if successful, its admitted effect, the 
maintenance of the status quo of the world. 

So in passing upon any or all of these schemes, let us have clearly in mind 
that the simple issue is whether the American nation wishes to pledge itself 
= help keep all European and Asiatic boundaries and arrangements as they 

Warning against foreign propaganda, which he described as America’s 
greatest danger, Mr. Beveridge said : 


* See New York Times, June 19, 1923. 
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“It operates through ‘society,’ the pulpit, the stage, the screen, the lecture 
platform ; and some make so bold as to say that even the American Presg hag 
been invaded. . . . As a matter of common sense let us have clearly in ming 
all the time these obvious truths: 

“Foreign propagandists work exclusively for the interests of the Gover, 
ment that sends them among us, and never for the interests of America, }j 
is a first condition of success of these propagandists to make us believe that thy 
interests of their country and America are identical interests. . . . 

“In order to ‘ play our part’ abroad more promptly, it is proposed to give 
our Government greater power to deal with foreign affairs. Fatal error! 
Instead, all Government supervision of and interference with human life and 
activities in the United States bid fair to break down our entire experiment in 
popular self-rule. 

“Consider the appalling fact, one adult person out of every twenty person 
engaged in business or industry in this country is a Government agent, official, 
or employee—I mean, of course, all Government, county, city, State, and 
national. . . . To-day all the gold known to exist in the whole world would 
barely pay the total cost of Government in America for only a single year. , , , 

** Another astounding fact, twin sister of the first, is that Americans ar 
forbidden by law to do more things, and by law forced to do more things, than 
were the Russian people under the Czar or the German people under the Kaiser, 
Moreover, nearly all of these repressive, oppressive, and autocratic laws and 
regulations have been forced on the statute books by selfish minorities of whom 
our lawmakers and administrators are in terror... . 

‘“* Let our laws be expressions of the will of the majority instead of ukases 
of the minority ; and enforce all laws with absolute equality. Uphold the 
American Constitution—all of it, not merely such parts of it as suit our passing 
convenience. Support American institutions against the assailant—foreig 
and domestic and covert—all American institutions, not merely some American 
institutions. 
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